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NOTICES 


We much regret to record the death of Mr. J. L. Capes at Cairo 
on April 30th after a short illness. 
* * * * 


Mr. Max Freedom Long, the author of The Secret Science behind 
Miracles, is now kindly sending us the Bulletin of the Huna 
Research Associates, which covers Research and Experimentation 
in Huna and related religious and psychological fields. Numbers 
75 to 81 have been received and can be borrowed from the B.S.D. 
Library. 

* * * * 

The book by Mr. V. D. Wethered, B.Sc., entitled A Radies- 
thetic Approach to Health and Homoepathy or Health and the 
Pendulum, is obtainable at the price of 10/6 to non-membersand 
8/6 to members. 

* * * * 

The following books are also published by the Society :— 
Dowsing, by Captain W. H. Trinder, 10/- (7/6 to members) 
Radiations, by T. Bedford Franklin, M.A., F.R.S.E., 8/6 

* * a * 

Contributions for the Journal, preferably in typescript, should 
be sent to the Editor at least five weeks before the first day of 
March, June, September and December, if they are to appear 
in the respective Journals for those months. 

* * * * 


The price of new Journals to members, in excess of the free 
number, and of old Journals, is 2/- and 1/6 respectively. 
Six free copies of the Journal will be given, on request, to 
writers of articles in it, in addition to the usual copy. 
* * * * 
Copies of Radiesthesia IV can be obtained from Miss Barnard, 
4 Wimpole Mews, London, W.1, price 5/-. 
* * * * 
The Society’s badges can be obtained from the Honorary 
Secretary for 1/3 post free. 
* * * * 


Communications for the Editor, and inquiries, should be sent to 
Colonel A. H. Bell, York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2. 
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SUMMER MEETING, 1952 


Our luck held this year so far as weather was concerned 
for Saturday, July 12th was fine and not too warm. By the 
kindness of Captain C. E. Lucas and his son, Mr. C. J. Lucas, 
the meeting was held in Warnham Park, about 1} miles north- 
west of Horsham, a beautiful expanse of grassland with occasional 
big trees and several copses, containing a herd of about 150 red 
deer and a colony of white rabbits. This stretch of land is right 
in the middle of the Weald, being about equidistant from the 
North and South Downs, and the Park is situated just where the 
Wealden Clay begins to overlap the Tunbridge Wells Sand. 


For the benefit of those who wished to try their skill at dowsing 
for water, maps had been prepared on which were shown the 
positions of six wells which had been made to supply some 
cottages at the south-east corner of the Park. Some of them had 
been originally sited by Mr. Spong, by whose timely suggestion 
and help this place of meeting had been arranged, and Major 
Pogson had tested the direction, depth and yield of the streams 
on which tley were sunk. None of the flows were more than 
30 feet in depth and it was open to any competent dowser to 
show his ability by obtaining the above information for himself 
and marking the direction of the streams on his map. 


Only about 35 members and their friends attended the meeting 
and no results of any merit were handed in. Nevertheless most 
of those present appeared to enjoy the opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of other members in pleasant surroundings and 
discussing methods with them. 


A coach had been hired to bring people from London, but most 
members arrived in their own vehicles. The meeting ended with 
tea at the Black Horse Hotel in Horsham. 


Judging from the poor attendance, it would appear that this 
type of meeting does not suit the majority of members living in 
or near London, of whom there are about 150. It is hoped 
therefore that any member who has any proposal to make re- 
garding place, time and nature of future meetings would com- 
municate with the Hon. Secretary. 
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PROSPECTING FOR OIL IN MANY LANDS 
Lecture given to the British Society of Dowsers on June 11th, 1952. 


By CYRIL W. DAVSON, M.1I.MECH.E., M.INST.PET. 


All illustrations in this article have been reproduced from Petroleum 
Production Engineering, 3rd Edition, by L. C. Uren, copyright, 1946, with 
the permission of McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Part I 
What is Petroleum ! 


Before we become immersed in the intricacies of petroleum 
technology, surely it is of paramount importance to have a clear 
conception of what petroleum is—this remarkable yet complex 
fluid which is now so skilfully harnessed to the service of man. 
Petroleum is a mixture of hydrogen and carbon, say an average 
of 12 per cent. hydrogen and 85 per cent. carbon, the principal 
impurities being sulphur, nitrogen and oxygen. 

The oils from petroleum are usually classified as ‘ paraffin- 
base oils” and ‘ asphaltic-base oils.” The former yield finally 
a considerable proportion of light-coloured waxes, composed 
principally of the paraffin series (C,H,,,2), whilst the latter, 
likewise after slow distillation, give a dark asphaltic residue. 
Some petroleums are of “ mixed base,’ but the chemical con- 
stituents of petroleum include hydrocarbon compounds in the 
three phases—gaseous, liquid and solid. They embrace, moreover, 
the paraffins, olefines, acetylenes, turpenes and benzenes. 





The Origin of Petroleum 

Petroleum is really an aggregation of minerals. There are 
several theories of its origin which are usually classified into 
two groups : 

(a) the inorganic theory ; 
(b) the organic theory. 

(a) is really an assertion that petroleum is formed by geochemical 
reactions between water and carbon. 

(b) decides that petroleum is essentially a decomposition product 
of vegetable and animal organisms which were present in certain 
geological periods : 

(1) the most prolific of these is perhaps the Tertiary or 
Cenozoic—the petroleum from which is usually * asphaltic 
base.” 

(2) The Paleozoic is probably the next, yielding mainly 
petroleums of the “ paraffin base.” 

The inorganic theories are now largely discredited. The author, 
personally, was brought up on and still favours the Engler-Héfer 
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theory, in which petroleum is thought to be formed by the 
putrefaction of animal remains, nitrogen being eliminated and the 
residual fats converted by earth-heat and pressure into petroleum ; 
and also in which anaerobic bacteria play a certain part— 
petroleum being also formed from the decay of accumulated 
vegetable refuse. 


The Formation of Petroleum 


The rocks in which petroleum accumulates and ultimately 
forms an industrial supply, or what may be termed an “oil 
field,” are curiously enough rarely those in which the petroleum 
actually originated. Migration, as it is termed, has taken place 
under various forces : gas pressure ; gravity differentials between 
water and petroleum; hydraulic and earth pressures; com- 
pacting of sediments; and the separating out of petroleum and 
water caused by their different surface tensions. All this results 
in the concentration of petroleum in suitable rock formations. 


The Three States of Petroleum 


Petroleum is the crude oil mixture which comes directly from 
the earth through a bore-hole or oil-well, drilled into oil-bearing 
strata. As has already been said, it is a mechanical mixture of 
gaseous, liquid and solid hydrocarbons with certain impurities. 
Under certain conditions of temperature and pressure the gaseous 
phase is predominant, whereas given another formation within 
the earth’s crust, we have the liquid phase ; under other circum- 
stances actual exudations of petroleum on to the earth’s surface 
in solid forms are often plentiful and visible. They are the 
ordinary oxydised surface seepages of petroleum, usually known 
as “pitch” or asphalt, but they are always impure. 

On the other hand, the high grade native bitumens are the 
result of intrusions which fill fissures and fault-planes in close 
proximity to the oil-bearing strata, e.g., Grahamite, Albertite, 
Manjak and Ozokerite, the last-named being more a metamor- 
phosed oil product than a vein mineral bitumen. 


The Character of Petroleum Formations 


It cannot be too strongly emphasised that unless oil is found 
in commercial quantities, it is only of academic interest. For 
an oil or gas accumulation on anything like an industrial basis 
there must be oil or gas migration from some “ origin rocks ” 
through transition beds to the “ reservoir rocks” in which the 
oil accumulates and is finally stored. Escape of oil above this 
reservoir is prevented by an impervious cap rock usually of an 
argillaceous character, i.e., clays, shales, slates, &c.; whereas 
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the reservoir rocks in which the oil is found (stored) must be 
porous, fractured or creviced stratum, in which petroleum as a 
fluid, or at the top a gas, can accumulate—such rocks being 
usually sandstones, conglomerates, limestones or the like. 


When oil is found in sandstone, the minerals present are quartz, 
felspar, zircon, iron ores, tourmaline, &c., but they are of import- 
ance only for correlation purposes. When the oil-bearing stratum 
is a limestone, the porosity is mainly the result of weathering 
erosion, or through unconformable or faulted structures and 
movements of the earth’s crust. 


Structures in which Oil is found in industrial quantities 


Oil and gas are concentrated in the upper horizons of folded 
Strata of sufficient porosity through the forces which produce 
migration, that is, at the crests of anticlines, what may be termed 
“* geological hills,” whereas water accumulates in the synclines— 
** geological valleys.” The cap rock must, however, be sufficiently 
pliable to fold or bend without fracture. 


So, in prospecting for oil, the prospector searches for some 
evidence of anticlinal structure in one of its many forms, ie., 
symmetric or asymmetric anticlines, dome structures, monoclines, 
unconformities, terraces, &c. (see illustrations). 
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A simple asymmetric anticline with two oil-bearing strata. G-H denotes 
change in dip of axis of fold. B-C indicates the width of the productive 
area for the upper sand, E-F that of the lower sand. Axes of folds at A 
and D lie near the left edge of the productive area. Well No. 1 is productive ; 
No. 2 only a short distance away is barren. Well No. 4 produces from the 
upper sand only, No. 3 from both upper and lower sands. 
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Two productive symmetrical antilines with intervening barren syncline. 
Gravitational segregation of gas, oil and water in the anticlinal crests is 
complete. No. 1 is a gas well; No. 2 is an oil well; No. 3 produces both 
oil and water; No. 4 is a water well. 





How Oil is found 


Enough, perhaps, has been said and illustrated for us at this 
stage to study the manner in which prospecting for oil through 
geological evidence may be examined. 

It has been previously stated that ideal foldings in which to 
find petroleum are in the anticlinal and synclinal structure, 
which we have termed here, for the purpose of illustration only, 
geological hills and valleys. But do not let us fall into the serious 
error of imagining that these will follow the contours of geo- 
graphical hills and valleys—far from it. It is practically true 
to say that the earth’s surface over which the prospector travels 
will rarely, if ever, bear any resemblance whatsoever to the 
anticline, or, in fact, to any geological structure below the surface. 

There is little doubt that the principal method for the dis- 
covery and localisation of oil sources is geology. So the geologist 
engaged on exploration work directs his studies accordingly towards 
the identification of structures and particularly in geological 
horizons known to be favourable to the accumulation of petroleum 
on an industrial scale. In other words, he makes “ traverse 
surveys” of the country under consideration, until he finds such 
horizons, and then begins his concentrated and detailed work 
over the chosen favourable areas. 

A traverse survey is carried out whilst journeying through the 
country on mule back, walking, or often in primitive forms of 
water transport—dug-out canoes or the like—for the geologist 
must be an amphibious creature, equally at home on land or 
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when water-borne on rivers or estuaries. 

The illustrated “‘ favourable structures” shown here include 
symmetric and asymmetric anticlines, domes, monoclines, uncon- 
formities (where suitable) and terraces ; and further demonstrate 
that faults and unconformities can under certain circumstances 
bring about the separation of rock fluids in a form suitable to the 
accumulation of petroleum. 
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A faulted anticlinal arch. This figure illustrates oil accumulation on 
both the up-throw and down-throw sides of a fault and shows how faulting 
may leave barren places in anticlinal structure. Wells Nos. 1, 3 and 4 are 
productive ; No. 2 encounters edge water; No. 3 intersects the fault plane. 
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Accumulation of petrol against an unconformity. The impervious stratum 
at the base of the upper series prevents escape of the oil, 
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In traverse-surveying the geologist is guided by the best 
topographical survey available of the particular country under 
observation. if this is an accurate survey tied down by exact 
triangulation and to a sufficiently generous scale, good and well ; 
but if the geologist is forced to rely on some local map in one 
of the still backward countries he is wise not to place too much 
reliance on it. The rivers may not follow the course shown on 
the map ; and where he is expecting to locate a prosperous village 
he may find only the remains of a few animal carcases—evidence 
probably that the inhabitants are a primitive nomadic people. 
Furthermore, the “ geology ” (outcropping) may be completely 
hidden under an alluvium or some later deposit—geological 
evidence, that is, “ outcropping strata,” being entirely absent in 
that district—a difficulty, but not an impossible position. 


For accurate geological work a detailed topographical survey 
is, of course, necessary, but for traverse work it is usually sufficient 
to continue, whilst travelling, to tie up the tectonics and forma- 
tions, the former by the general structure and the latter through 
occasional outcrops—perhaps even at considerable distances 
apart—if possible with a general correlation of any fossiliferous 
evidence which may be available. 


In the tropical Republic of Salvador, a small State on the 
Pacific coast of Central America, an extensive traverse survey 
was possible, as geological outcropping was frequent and in- 
formative. 


The first problem under such conditions which presents itself 
to the geologist is the examination of the general tectonics. 
The author refers here to work in an entirely new country, where 
little is known of the geological disposition. The tectonics are, 
so to speak, to the geologist what the skeleton is to the anthro- 
pologist. So first comes the geological structure, then the 
examination of the main formations and their dispositions by 
outcropping and fossiliferous correlation and other forms of 
evidence. 


The tectonics should at least tell the prospector where he need 
not go; that is, those sections of the country where petroleum 
would not be found, or at any rate where it is unlikely to be found 
in commercial quantities. For example: in the highly folded 
areas of mountain chains—here he might search for minerals, 
but oilfields are extremely rare in the heart of mountainous 
belts. They occur, nevertheless, in the great valleys or depres- 
sions within mountain chains, but even then they are probably 
covered by a great thickness of some sedimentary deposit. 


Having thus gained sufficient knowledge of the general geo- 
logical structures in the country under examination, the geologist 
will have eliminated the less likely or impossible areas and have 
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located, if any, areas which could be favourable to the accumula- 
tion of oil. His work then resolves itself into a more detailed 
examination of the area or areas chosen. The three methods 
available to him now are, broadly speaking : 


(a) surface mapping, mainly from outcrops ; 


(b) subsurface studies which give indications of structure, 
formations, and stratigraphical variations, distribution of sands, 
and the existence of unconformities. This is accomplished 
mainly by palaeontological correlation supported where possible 
by test-well logs and core-drilling for structure. 


(c) Geophysical mapping, particularly where geological evidence 
(outcroppings, &c.) is either meagre or covered in some more 
recent deposit, and thus entirely absent. For this there are 
four main methods available :— 

*Gravimetric (the principal method used) 
Magnetic (superseded) 

Electrical (superseded) 

Seismic (still in use) 

Here, perhaps, we should pause a moment to consider the 
important relationship between coal and oil (petroleum). It is 
very rare to find coalfields and oilfields together, but conditions 
do occur where the coal measures overlie the oil strata, but the 
two are quite separate and distinct; in such cases the coal 
measures are used as an index bed for estimating the depth of the 
oil-beds. Nevertheless, the author hesitates to attempt any 
direct statement of the relationship between the origins of coal 
and oil to one another. British coals have been attributed to 
the depositional factor and not being due to metamorphism. 


Violent dynamic thrusts in orogenetic zones followed by 
intrusion of igneous rocks can bring about what is known as 
metamorphism. This may change the mineralogical aspect of 
the strata, when even relatively recent sediments may be trans- 
formed into crystalline rocks, i.e., schists, marls or quartzites. 
The world’s great oilfields thus all occur in unmetamorphosed 
sedimentary rocks. Slight metamorphism, it is said, turns 
bituminous coals into harder varieties. Petroleum is similarly 
affected. In the case of petroleum metamorphism effects a 
result rather similar to that of ‘‘ cracking ’—a process used in 
oil refineries for the conversion of heavy oils into lighter forms 
such as gasoline (petrol). In other words, metamorphism tends 
to lower the specific gravity of oils, and in more strongly affected 
areas is instrumental in producing gas fields. 


Paraffinous oils (low specific gravity oils) are always found 





* Usually by the E6dtvos Torsion Balance—the interpretations of surveys 
made by this instrument are highly mathematical. 
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below asphaltic-base oils. It is almost as if the lighter oils are 
refined “ through depth,” given the right conditions. 


In Guatemala, the neighbouring State to Salvador, to the 
north, but much larger than the former and stretching from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean, we have on the Pacific side the 
great volcanic range of the Cordilleras (the name given to the 
continuation of the Andean chain through Central America). 
As has already been explained, hardly likely ground for the accu- 
mulation of oil, and certainly not in commercial quantities. 
Neither the talus slopes towards the Atlantic Ocean, ending in 
the vast plain of Petén, nor the plain itself showed any favourable 
indications of the presence of oil. 


Oil Indications may be summed up as being the proper inter- 
pretation of such manifestations as “‘ gas shows ” ; mud volcanoes ; 
petroliferous seepages ; occurrence of asphalt ; bituminous out- 
crops; salt domes; stunted vegetation; a condition of high 
pressure in the formations, together with saline and sulphurous 
waters. 

But what should be guarded against is enthusiasm over the 
appearance of oil on the surface of pools, unless it is known to 
be from oil seepages in the immediate vicinity. For just as 
there is “‘fool’s gold” (oxide of iron) extremely abundant in nature, 
so there is “ fool’s oil,” rare perhaps, but, when present, most 
misleading. In the bright sunlight it can look exactly like an oil 
film on the water, when it is really a fungus—stir it and it will 
cling to the fingers. 

The author then visited Spanish Honduras, but only the 
northern part bounded by the Caribbean Sea. The interior of 
this country is too disturbed and mountainous—the territory 
known as Mosquitia. The immediate vicinity of the rivers, 
after sundown, was dense with mosquitos (although the country 
derives its name from a race or tribe of Indians), but no indica- 
tions of oil were visible. 

The next country in which the author was engaged in “ pros- 
pecting for oil” was Rumania—the province of Wallachia on the 
flanks of the Carpathians. From the prospector’s point of view 
this is quite an exceptional proposition. Here the oil has aécu- 
mulated round the salt domes or cores, and successful prospecting 
usually depends on first making a detailed geological map and 
sections, irrespective of actually finding petroleum areas, for which 
an accurate topographical survey is necessary, and also in most 
known districts available. 

Accurate location of the periphery of salt domes, which may 
or may not ‘ outcrop,” is essential, also of their sectional form 
and extent, and the nature and form of their abutting strata in 
which the oil is located. 
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A typical salt-dome deposit. Oil accumulates in porous formations above 
and on the flanks of the salt core. 


Later, the author was in Persia, but here not for prospecting 
but for the administration of an oilfield “ in the making.” 

The main field in Persia is, generally speaking, a simple anticline 
of dolomitic limestone, which depends for oil, as was previously 
explained, on fissures or porous areas caused by faulting, earth 
movements or shrinkage. 

The structure of the main Persian oilfields is a broad flat 
anticline of limestone overlain with unconformable gypsiferous 
shales of a petroliferous nature, forming an enormous reservoir, 
not only for oil but gas. From the drilling point of view this is 
a very different proposition from operating in sand formations. 
Here, there is no chance of “‘ sanding up,” but there is neverthe- 
less the great problem of dealing with immense quantities of gas 
arising from petroleum accumulations in massive limestone 
formations. 

Formation pressures in oil reservoirs increase directly with 
depth below the water table. These pressures average 40lb. 
per 100ft. depth. Therefore, an oil reservoir at a depth of, say, 
6,000ft. would, under average conditions, have an initial pressure 
of, say, 60 x 40=2,400lb. The safe handling and control of 
such pressures at the well-head present their own problems, 
quite apart from the later problem, which must also arise, of 
the industrial utilisation of such vast quantities of gas from a 
whole oilfield. If in sufficient quantities, and after the safety 
of the whole field has been assured by proper engineering provision 
for the removal of surplus gas, consideration is given to its industrial 
utilisation. It can be turned into petrol (gasoline plants), but 
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here transport has to be considered. The transport of petrol in 
tins may be far from an economic proposition. Instead, it may 
be decided to produce “carbon black” from the surplus gas. 
This is used for many purposes: printer’s ink, rubber goods, 
paint and enamel, crayons, tyrewriter ribbons, &c., &c. 

So from the problems of oil accumulations in vast limestone 
formations we go to the sand formation reservoirs of Trinidad. 


In this important West Indian island there is now a flourishing 
oil industry in which oil is obtained from some fifteen different 
fields. The unprolific portion of Trinidad is instructive in view 
of what has been said here on the “ occurrence of oil,”’ or rather 
speaking generally—where not to look for it! The Northern 
Range is comprised of metamorphic rocks which are entirely 
non-oil-bearing. It is mainly in the south-west portion of the 
island that the oil industry lies. The oils obtained, moreover, 
show a wide variation in their composition. 





The famous pitch lake at La Brea is almost asphalt. This 
natural bitumen is composed mainly of carbon, but has a per- 
centage of hydrogen, sulphur and nitrogen. The oils on the 
adjacent oilfield are of the heavy viscous type. In the Naparima 
district they flow freely but are still of the heavy base ; whereas 
those from greater depths in the Central Oil Fields are very light 
density paraffin base oils—almost petrol—but limited in quantity. 
Furthermore, their supply is uncertain because here we have, as 
in other parts of Trinidad, what is known as lenticular conditions 
—* lenses of oil’ which produce (what was termed in those days) 





Lenticular Deposits. Lenses of coarse sand embedded in oil-bearing shales 
serve as local centres of concentration. Well No. 1 produces from two lenses, 
No. 3 from one only, No. 2 is unproductive. 
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gushers, which, however, quickly “‘ sanded up ” and finally petered 
out, that particular “ lens ” having become exhausted, neverthe- 
less having caused sufficient excitement in financial circles in 
London. 


’ 


In modern times “ uncontrolled gushers ” are not acceptable, 
for not only are they dangerous in that the whole derrick may 
be destroyed but they can also cause extensive fires where dense 
tropical bush is in the immediate neighbourhood. 


Engineering skill has once again come to the rescue and wells 
are now “ brought in” all over the world, often without spilling 
a drop of oil. But here, as in all other techniques, we had to 
learn, and the life of the pioneer in those early days was not 
without its hazards. Our knowledge of this now immensely 
developed and complex technique was primitive, our tools were 
relatively crude, but Nature was, as always, a stern mistress, and 
she did not temper her enormous forces to the perhaps primitive 
understanding of the uninitiated. 


Dowsing for Oil 


Enough has probably been said to demonstrate the immense 
complications of prospecting for oil, and exploiting it, compared 
with the relatively simple technique of locating and drilling for 
water. First of all, very few, if any, water wells reach 2,000ft., 
and the vast majority are probably between 300-600ft., and some 
even less than this. The immense complexities in the formations 
and structures cannot, therefore, arise in the same way. The 
formation, migration and subsequent accumulation of petroleum, 
as has already been shown in the illustrations, is not only very 
complicated but is of infinite variety and differs in every locality, 
and the geologist may finally be concerned with strata thousands 
of feet below the surface, the deepest oil-well being something 
approaching 20,000ft. 


Dowsers have proved extremely successful in locating water, 
and it would be incorrect to say that they have never succeeded 
in locating oil. There have been individual cases of oil being 
located by a dowser, that is, for an individual boring, but, as has 
been explained, the location and exploitation of an oilfield, as 
such, signifies something much more than this—a complete 
knowledge of the geological structure, strata and formations, 
which must ultimately be accurately mapped. This is done, 
not by one, but by a whole party of geologists, often with their 
palaeontological specialists, for correlation, and where necessary 
assisted by gravitational or other instrument surveys. Finally, 
the whole subsequent survey is tied down by core-drilling and a 
stereogram is constructed, as shown in one of the illustrations. 
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Stereogram of a plunging anticline. Wells No. 1 and 2 are productive ; 
No. 3 encounters edge water. 


Part II 

Let us now turn from exploration to exploitation, from 
‘* divining,” by whatever means is employed, to “ drilling.” 

There are really four methods of drilling : 

(1) Cable drilling (American “ Standard ” Rig). 
(2) Rod and pole-tool rig (Canadian, Galician, &c.). 
(3) Rotary drilling. 
(4) Combination drilling, i.e., rigs designed for cable and 
rotary manipulation. 
There are, however, only two systems in general use to-day : 
(a) The hydraulic rotary system. 
(6) The American standard cable system. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that (a) is superior when the 
oil-producing formations are at a considerable depth and their 
position has been located, when the formations to be penetrated 
are relatively soft rocks and a high gas pressure is expected. 
Nevertheless, with special bits it is possible by “ rotary drilling ” 
to penetrate the hardest rock formations. 

(b) is used for “ wild cat ” wells (individual speculative wells 
in largely unmapped areas) where the formation sequence is 
largely unknown. Cable tools are also used, at times, to finish 
off rotary-drilled wells, where the oil measures are at shallow 
depths. 

There is only space here to deal with one type and the most 
important is now the Rotary System. 
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The hydraulic rotary system requires five forms of equipment : 
(1) A derrick 
(2) Power plant 
(3) Hoisting gear 
(4) Rotating parts 
(5) Circulating system 

In the early pioneer days of rotary drilling, when the author 
served an apprenticeship on the actual drilling rig itself, a 25 h.p. 
single-cylinder steam engine sufficed, with working pressure 
of 60-150lb./sq. in. The boilers were usually placed about 120ft. 
or more from the drilling rig owing to the danger of well gases. 
The boilers were usually of the locomotive type (American or 
English type portable boilers), the fuel being wood, unless or 
until fuel oil was available. 

The derrick was constructed of timber and was usually about 
100ft. in height to enable “ stands ” (4 joints of 6in. hollow 20ft. 
length drill pipes) to be “made up” for insertion into the well, 
i.e., an 80ft. * stand.” 

The ladder to the ‘‘ crown block,” 100ft. above the floor of 
the derrick consisted merely of a series of wooden rungs running 
up on the outside of the derrick. In a high wind and under a 
powerful tropical sun the driller who at times had to inspect 
that all-important piece of mechanism, “ the crown block,” had 
to have at least some of the qualities of a steeplejack. 


’ 


But “‘ time passes on,” and a modern drilling plant is very 
different from those used when rotary drilling was in its infancy. 


To-day the plants used are, of course, adapted to the depths 
to be drilled and the facilities in the locality where drilling 
operations are to be carried out. 


A large heavy-duty steam-driven rotary rig requires five 
boilers rated at, say, 130 h.p. each (at, say, 350lb. steam pressure), 
which for short periods can deliver 3,000 boiler h.p., to supply 
steam to a heavy-duty twin-cylinder steam engine, capable of 
developing up to nearly 2,000 h.p. The two slush-pumps for 
the mud flush system may require perhaps another 700 h.p. each. 
Two such pumps are at times connected in series and deliver 
fluid for drilling at 3,000lb./sq. in. 


A rotating drilling column requires anything from, say, 20 h.p. 
to four or five times this horse-power according to the depth 
and speed of drilling. In some drilling plants the boilers supply 
150-250lb./sq. in. and even higher pressures, and at times super- 
heater coils are included in the boilers, giving some 70-100° F. 
superheat. This effects a considerable economy and reduces 
condensation troubles, which can be serious in certain climates. 


But all forms of prime movers are now in use for drilling, which 
of course comprises all the operations such as pulling and lowering 
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drill pipe ; bailing; lowering and pulling casing ; and the most 
arduous and sometimes dangerous operation of all, “ freeing 
frozen casing.” These include twin-cylinder horizontal and 
vertical high pressure steam engines and internal combustion 
engines of all types—where the compression ratio is 5:1 or 
higher natural gas, petrol or butane (C,H,,) can be used. The 
fuel chosen is usually a question of cost, which is naturally a 
function of its availability in the neighbourhood of the oilfield 
concerned. 

Commercial butane is now available to many oilfields. It is 
transported and stored as a liquid, but owing to its high vapour 
pressure it can easily be carburetted and exploded as a gas in an 
internal combustion engine of suitable design. It behaves as 
a true gas and has an octane number of nearly 100. 

Diesels and semi-diesels are in general use on various oilfields. 
They are usually vertical, with from four to eight cylinders. 

For the protection of the prime movers against sudden shock 
due to changes of load, particularly in I.C. and C.I. engines and 
electric motors, hydraulic couplings are sometimes used. For 
normal constant speed conditions a hydraulic coupling is accept- 
able, but for variable speeds and great changes in load the Torque 
Convertor is usually employed. 

A further modification is the diesel-electric drive to the “* draw- 
works.”” Here the diesel is used to generate a direct current, 
for DC series, shunt or compound wound motors, to drive the 
draw works and slush-pumps. 

The draw works is a mechanism which is designed to fulfil all 
requirements of rotary drilling; it is, in fact, the power-gear- 
centre for the hoisting gear, insertion and removal of drill pipe, 
and for controlling the power supplied for turning the drilling 
string through the medium of the rotary table. It consists of a 
hoisting drum controlled by brakes, a series of shafts and clutches 
for different speeds to suit the different operations in drilling 
wells ; also sprocket and chain drives to transmit the power 
from the prime mover (steam engine, I.C., or C.I. engines). 

Direct current motors are the most suitable for the various 
operations in oil-drilling because they can be designed to give 
great flexibility both in speed and torque. But where it is not 
considered an economic proposition to install a separate diesel 
plant for an individual well because an AC current supply is 
already available, AC motors may be used. These include single 
speed, variable speed, wound-rotor, induction type, which can 
be made, through suitable electrical equipment, to give wide 
ranges of speed and torque. 

Drilling motors increase their pull as the load increases and 
operate at 720 to 900 r.p.m. on 60-cycle circuits, which, if provided 
with 10 poles, would give 720 r.p.m., the current being 400 volts, 
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Sketch showing relation of parts of a modern rotary drilling rig. 
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Rotary Drilling 


The whole principle of rotary drilling is to be able to drill a 
hole, to prevent “ caving,” and finally to insert steel casing down 
to or close to the oil horizon, when the delicate process of “ drilling 
in’ must be accomplished—and in these days the gas pressure 
and corresponding oil flow must be completely conserved and 
controlled. 

For the drilling of the well a string of drill pipe is necessary. 
This is steel hollow pipe, say, from between 7 to 3 inch diameter 
according to the size of the hole to be drilled. 

It is held up by the swivel, the hook and travelling block, the 
whole being supported on the crown block situated at the top 
of the derrick. For deep wells this may have six or more sheaves 
mounted on roller bearings. The crown block, therefore, takes 
the whole pull on the rig or derrick. 

Perhaps the greatest load which can be imposed on the crown 
block, and thus transmitted to the derrick itself, is during the 
operation of pulling “* frozen casing to stall.” If the prime movers 
(steam, I.C. or C.I. engines or electric motors) are sufficiently 
powerful, the ultimate pull may either “free the casing” or 
overcome its tensile strength and part it. This may impose a 
_load of, say, over 650 short tons on the crown block, and the 
steel beams supporting the crown block must be designed to 
take this load with a factor of safety of, say, 2. 

The derrick itself must be designed to withstand this load 
plus its own weight, which, with the largest derricks, may reach 
25 short tons. Wind pressure must also be calculated for, say, 
70 m.p.h. and taken as a suddenly applied load, with an appro- 
priate factor of safety. 

The hoisting cable must also be properly constructed, and for 
rotary drilling it is always “ right lay.” 


The Circulating System 


The purpose is to force drilling fluid (mud-flush) of the right 
composition down through the hollow casing, returning through 
the holes in the bit (all forms of rotary bits are provided with 
these outlets) and up through the annular space between the 
casing and the walls of the well or hole, and back—after screening 
for sand, &c.—into the flush pit for re-pumping. 

The circulating mud-fluid has many functions to perform. It 
must carry all loosened material and drill-cuttings to the surface, 
and thus help to prevent the casing from “ freezing”; it must 
plaster up porous walls with clay and prevent the drilled, but as 
yet uncased, well from “caving”; it must lubricate the drill 
pipe; and it must temporarily seal off gas and water horizons 
until they can be cased and ‘* cemented off.” 
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Constituency of the Flushing Fluid 


The mud flush must be of the right constituency and this will, 
of cours>, vary according to requirements. It must have the 
right density, viscosity, colloidity. The acid-alkali balance of 
a water suspension in clay is important, and this is measured by 
the pH value—either by the electrical method or by colour-dyes 
over a suitable range on either side of the neutral on this scale, 
which is 7. 

So the operation—speaking in principle only—of drilling an 
oil-well is, briefly, somewhat as follows: When the derrick and 
complete plant of machinery are in position, the drilling string 
is “* made up,” which consists of a bit (probably a fish-tail bit) 
and drill column, which includes the grief-stem. This latter is 
either square, hexagonal or fluted and is gripped by the bushes 
of the rotary table, which gives it its rotary motion. Rotary 
tables must be able to take the full weight of the column of 
drill pipe, and be arranged to provide a rotational speed up to 
350 r.p.m. Their size is rated by the opening they afford for 
passing the bit through, before the bushes are put in. This varies 
from 1ft. to over 2ft. in diameter. When deep enough the well 
is eased with the first string of casing. Drilling then continues 
as deep as possible, when the second string of casing is telescoped 
through the first one, and so forth. All other necessary operations, 
such as shutting off water and gas strata, where necessary, and 
the multifarious other emergencies, must be attended to as they 
arise. The right “ bit pressure’ must be given to suit the 
stratum which is being penetrated, and this, therefore, varies 
enormously. The driller gauges this mainly by “ feel,” but 
there are now delicate Weight Indicators available to assist him 
in making his adjustments. 

The speed of drilling in rotary drilling alters greatly with the 
kind of formation to be penetrated. It can vary from less than 
1ft. an hour up to 15-20ft. per hour; much greater speeds have 
been recorded for short periods where the strata and other con- 
ditions were all favourable. 

There are various forms of bits used in Rotary Drilling—fish- 
tail, reamers, side-trackers, diamond-shaped, &c., but all pro- 
vided with holes for the discharge of the mud-circulatory system. 
There are also diamond drills or bits which are more usually 
employed for obtaining “ cores,” but they have also been used 
with success for drilling wells. Specially hard alloys are some- 
times substituted, to save the cost of “ bort ” diamonds, which 
can be lost in the well. 








A COUNTRY DOWSER AND SELF AID 


By M. WILSON. 


The opening sentence of Mrs. Barraclough’s lecture in the last 
Journal has given me the necessary courage to write about a 
country Dowser’s experience, and his use of self-aid. I have 
wondered are there many like myself who have had to do so 
much alone and for such a long time. I was for 20 years without 
meeting another dowser, and also without any reading matter 
on the subject. 

Almost 30 years ago my brother saw a rod being used by 
a young man, who was using it mainly for amusement, and not 
divining for any special purpose. My brother discovered he also 
could use the rod. A few days later I saw him using it, and I, 
to my joy and surprise, found I could dowse. I became very 
enthusiastic and experimented, but confess to an_ inferiority 
complex, which took years to overcome. 

My first experiment was similar to Mrs. Barraclough’s gum 
book test. I tried also, by sitting in a motorcar with four large 
tyres taking the place of the gum boots. I could still react to the 
water as we passed over it, but with a time lag, due to the progress 
of the car. My next question was, could I find the North. I 
held the rod with point to the earth and turned slowly around. 
I did feel the rod rise to a horizontal position when I faced the 
North. I had an idea of the geographic North position, but I 
was satisfied the rod reacted. This was something achieved. 

Soon after this I made another discovery. It was the fact 
that my mind was a very important factor in dowsing. I knew 
there was a water main in the road in front of my house. I got 
my rod and crossed the road and found the position of the main. 
I returned to my starting point and again crossed in the same 
position, concentrating on dowsing for coal, and noticed the rod 
did not move when I passed over the water main. This con- 
vinced me the mind could help towards accuracy and error. 
Finding the North was helped by previous knowledge and, as an 
experiment was only proof that the rod could be moved by other 
things than those underground. These experiences gave me a 
confidence which has been a wonderful help in the years following. 

My first achievement was not, as might be expected, having 
a well dug and water found. It was finding an iron pipe under 
a street. This pipe was expected to be in a particular position, 
coming from a house with an area. It was exposed in the area 
and from there was expected to go direct to a main in the road. 
When the road was opened, there was no sign of a pipe. I got 
a rod, and after some trouble I discovered it turned at right 
angles to its course and followed under the footway to join a 
similar pipe at the house adjoining, and from there went on to 
the main. When the ground was opened out this was proved 
correct. 
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Notwithstanding these experiences, I was very slow to agree 
to anyone going to the expense of well-sinking on my findings. 
I did, however, in about my fifth year of experimentation, consent. 
The result was very good. I have been divining water since. This 
branch of dowsing does not give me the same satisfaction as 
the unusual things. 

Hardly a day passes now without some request to find some 
person or some property—I do not mean the requests to locate 
people are as frequent as those for finding lost property, but they 
are frequent. Some I refuse to do, as the requests come from 
people who have no moral right to know the answer. The con- 
vincing results are those I have done by map dowsing, and of 
these the more convincing are bodies located after drowning, when 
there was no suggestion or reason to think of such a result, in 
comparison with those who left some clue behind them. In 
one of these cases a man had travelled 10 miles before entering 
the sea, he was found where I indicated two days later. I have 
indicated five positions of drowned persons from maps in my 
own house, four being correct; the fifth occurred this present 
week and the proof is not to hand at time of writing. I mention 
these cases because of the reference by Mrs. Barraclough to 
enterprise. If Dowsers would try the more ususual things they 
would find their work more varied and therefore more interesting 
and help the future of dowsing. 

There is another reason for mention of cases done on maps. It is 
because of a discussion I had with a friend who is a university 
professor. In the course of our discussion I was very disappointed 
when he said “ if you tell me there is water at 30 feet below the 
lawn, and we dig down and get water there, you have not 
eliminated the possibility of chance.” I could have asked where 
chance entered in the location of a missing person, of which I had 
positive proof after divining from a map. 

As a point of interest I would like to say, the pendulum I use 
is copper, suspended by a short length of nylon fishing line—some- 
thing in this nature was suggested by Mrs. Barraclough in her 
lecture. 

I mentioned early in these experiences my acceptance of the 
part mind plays in dowsing. One demonstration I give when 
talking of dowsing is: I have a length of piano wire four feet 
long, with two pieces of copper tube soldered to it as handles. 
I hold it in a horizontal position and after a short time I get the 
wire to rise up to touch my head without apparent movement 
of hands or fingers. Further, I can get the side held in either 
hand to lead in this rise, that is, I can nominate the right or left 
side to rise in advance of the other side. In considering this I 
notice that the wire is more active after being held for some 
time than when it is taken in the hands at first. This is very 
interesting as it leads me to believe that our indicators in dowsing 
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absorb our body emanations and in consequence become as it were 
flexible parts of our bodies, and as such indicate where the rays 
of our bodies are travelling to, through the influence of our minds, 
or our minds’ reception of rays which are picked out by concentra- 
tion. It is not easy for me to put this in writing in a simple way. 
Suppose we return to the wire. I say I can get one side to lead 
in the rise from the horizontal or get the mid section to rise. I 
am not dowsing for anything, except to have the wire move. 
I have tested non-dowsers to get this result but they all fail. 
Another deduction from this experiment is, if the dowser’s mind 
is wishing for a result, or a suggestion is given to him, before or 
while dowsing for something, his indicator is influenced, in a 
similar way to the influence on the wire—therefore the result is 
wrong. 

To support my idea of our indicators absorbing our emanations 
I have often got friends to take one side of my rod, while I hold 
the other, in order that they may experience the pull on the rod. 
I have found that these friends can dowse for a short time after- 
wards on their own, but before a half hour has passed they cannot 
use the rod. Is it the saturation of the rod by a dowser’s emana- 
tions that gives this power for a short time, and when these are 
eliminated by the emanations of the non-dowser’s emanations, 
the rod becomes dead ? 

Regarding any difference in dowsing on site or on map, is there 
really any ? When we go to a site to dowse, our minds get the 
same sort of view as is conveyed to the mind by a map. On the 
site our vision does not penetrate the surface because we are 
looking on it. Nor do we ascertain the depth beneath the surface 
because we are on it. It is on account of some other cause. 
Then why a difference between the site and a map of it ? 

I have yet another experiment to relate. I have read of others 
getting similar results by a different method. I have a series 
of concentric circles on paper or on a card, somewhat like a target 
for a miniature rifle range, which I use to analyse people’s ability. 
By suspending my pendulum over the centre or bull’s eye, and 
concentrating on the average of the individual’s abilities, the 
pendulum gyrates and will swing out and eventually keep on a 
radius which I note (the circles are numbered from the centre 
outwards). This circle I take as a standard for all the abilities 
of this particular individual. Suppose this to be the 7th circle— 
now to find the comparative figure to indicate his ability in, 
say, memory, it gyrates again and goes out to the 9th circle, 
this shows a plus ability as 9 is to 7. Music may show to the 
5th circle, this being a minus ability as 5 is to 7, and so on. I 
demonstrated this to a friend of mine, one whom I dare not 
offend. One of his questions was, how can you do this without 
the person being present. I answered “ it is sufficient to have 
the person’s first and second names for mental concentration, 
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then, provided it is fact, not a catch question, the result should be 
correct.” He then gave me a man’s name, and asked for a 
demonstration of him. To my surprise, on getting the average 
or comparative figure, the indication was that of no ability, as 
shown by the pendulum’s anti-clockwise gyration. A second trial 
was similar. I then said the result was that this person had no 
ability. My friend said would that mean he was an imbecile 
or alunatic. I said “‘yes.” ‘Then don’t worry,” he said, “‘ he is 
a patient in a mental hospital.” I have had success with this, 
but it is too scon to prove success in a large way. I would like 
others to try it and hear the result. 

I have had two experiences worth mentioning in connection 
with medical diagnosis. The first was a lady who had lost most 
of her hair over a period of seven years. She asked through a 
mutual friend if I would try and diagnose the cause. I agreed. 
When I got a result I asked a medical doctor could I be correct, 
and if so, why others had not got the same answer. His reply 
was, there was nothing in the symptoms to lead to such a cause. 
T then asked him would he treat the lady on this indication. He 
said certainly. He did so. I have had letters from her after 
almost a year saying the hair has grown perfectly. 

The second case is a lady who visited me looking for her 
daughter, who had left home. I gave her position in a city over 
50 miles away. This proved correct, as she was subsequently 
seen there. The lady returned after a few months for an indica- 
tion of her daughter’s abode. On each of these occasions the lady 
declined to sit down. I asked her was there a cause. She told 
me she had not sat down for seven years. I then got an anatomical 
chart, and got an indication on the spine of the cause of her 
trouble ; when I placed my finger on this position on her back, 
she said it was exactly there she gets the pain when she sits. Of 
course I could do nothing for her except to have it examined 
by a doctor. It looked as if the transference of weight from legs 
to spine made all the difference between comfort and pain. 


This town has a population of approximately 8,000 people. 
I was requested to locate a lost ration book. I nominated a house 
which was second in a row about one mile away from the place 
where the owner of the ration book lived. The occupier of this 
house denied all knowledge of the book. A week later, on again 
being asked about the book, she handed it over to its owner. The 
interesting feature is there are 8,000 ration books in the town and 
the only one to be located was the one in or on the Dowser’s mind 
though the paper, printing, &c., were similar over the 8.000. 

I trust my experiences may be of interest to others who, like 
myself, had to depend on “ self-aid, enterprise, enthusiasm, and 
experimentation” before knowing of the British Society of 
Dowsers and the writers of the articles in Radio- Perception. 
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DOWSING ADVENTURES 
IN THE LAND OF THE JESUITS* 


BY SIR CHRISTOPHER GIBSON, BT. 


| 


This is the first bit of “‘ serious ” writing on radiesthesia which 
I have indulged in for over five months. After an appalling 
experience in the town of Carmelo in October at the hands of 
the Chief of the Investigation Dept. of Police, who had wanted a 
finger in the pie of the Golden Bell and had framed me on a trumped 
up charge in order to try to make me “ talk,” I resolved to cut 
out psychic radiesthesia for the time being and concentrate on 
physical dowsing, as well as purely material or business matters 
‘** on the business wave-length.”” How mistaken I was to adopt 
this attitude will be shown in the following record. 


But my newly adopted mental attitude seemed to me at the 
time to be having a very salutary effect, not only in the purely 
material things but in my dowsing as well. At the worst of 
times I had never had any difficulty at all with water, and now, 
between October, 1951, and January, 1952, I had located no 
fewer than 14 underground springs—two of them artesian, and 
one of these two located at a considerable distance from a sketch 
of the place and a map of the route leading to it, without my 
visiting the locality at all, in all cases accurately forecasting 
depth, volume and quality. But as I barely got thanks for 
these time-wasting and exhausting favours—for every other 
person living in those far-flung, beautiful, forest-girt and wicked 
lands is a half-baked dowser of sorts, treating the subject with 
the greatest disrespect and invariably trying to get “* something 
for nothing’”—I now started offering my services professionally 
in more “ civilized’? quarters, including a long discussion with 
the Governor of Misiones, who treated my suggestions with the 
greatest (and intelligent) courtesy. For I intended to avoid the 
mistake made by other local rhabdomants, by charging a fee 
commensurate with the amount of work involved on results 
and not beforehand, the only prior charge being travelling and 
maintenance expenses. 


But apart from water and the tough peach rod I invariably 
used for the purpose, the development of my E.S.P. or psi faculties 
appeared to be forging ahead in other directions from constant 
experimentation with the pendulum. I had ever been keenly 
interested in the benevolent occupation of South America by 
the Jesuits and their trails—marked at intervals by their incredible 
** reductions ’’*+—which led from Brazil across Misiones and 

* Paraguay was dominated by the Jesuits from 1605 to 1769.—Ed. 

+ Settlements of Indians made by the missionaries.—Ed. 
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Paraguay to Bolivia, this interest becoming greatly enhanced 
when I learned by means of E.S.P. that the most direct trail 
leading from the Brazilian reduction of Santa Rosa to the Misiones 
reduction of San Ignacio (patron saint of the Jesuit Order), had 
passed slap over the spot where my little house at “ Punta Pora ” 
now stood—an item which I was subsequently able to confirm 
as historical fact. These data very naturally led to thoughts 
of buried Jesuit treasure—again indisputably confirmed by 
historical facts—which, coupled with the “ natural ” gold, copper, 
graphite, mineral crystals galore, ancient Indian burial grounds, 
&e., &e., &e., with which the whole district positively bristles, 
is extremely liable to lead the dowser into spiritual by-paths 
unless he can keep a strong curb on his emotions. The vivid 
scenery also with its verdant foliage, its wealth of wild flowers, 
flowering creepers and trees, its forest-clad hills, its countless 
purling streams, the majesty of its great rivers, its red soil 
and, above all, its billions of breath-taking butterflies, further 
contribute to this dowser’s paradise—but let him watch his step 
for it also bristles with superstition, with Black Magic and with 
countless (and highly dramatic) “ reflections ” of the past. 

Between June, 1950, and July, 1951, I had recorded about 
200,000 carefully chosen words dealing with this immense subject— 
and at the end of it I felt I had got hardly anywhere at all; I felt 
I was being side-tracked in all directions by the Shades of the 
past who were having a jolly good laugh at my expense! Which 
only confirmed me all the more in my determination to con- 
centrate on physical dowsing as opposed to the psychical. 

Considerable support to this determination, and enhanced 
accuracy in practice, came to me at the beginning of January 
when the local colectivero (bus-driver) lent me M. Pierre Béasse’s 
book on physical rhabdomancy for a few days, which explained 
in kindergarten language a number of phenomena which I had 
realized existed through “ the hard way ” of practical experience, 
but for whose manifestation I had been unable to supply an 
adequate reason. Above all, the book explained the theory and 
the tragedy of Jmages—apart from “ reflections ” (as in a mirror), 
refraction, dispersion and conductability to which the radio- 
magnetic-electric waves emitted by all substances are subject ; 
apart from noxious or dangerous waves which may even kill 
the incautious dowser and are attributed by these superstitious 
people to “acts of the devil.” 

Up till that moment I had been most sorely perplexed by 
certain events which had taken place in June, 1951. Why was 
it that I could have sworn on my dying oath that that Golden 
Bell did definitely lie buried at Vicente Chamorro’s place in 
Carmelo, even being able to tell its size, shape and weight and from 
which quarter it had been brought, foretelling the tragic cireum- 
stances surrounding its interment on Francisco Solano Lopez’s 
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orders at the outbreak of the Paraguayan War*, all of which 
was subsequently confirmed as historical fact from certain 
documentary evidence discovered ? Why was it that when the 
dig was started and the required depth had been reached, I 
suddenly knew with a blinding shock that the bell was no longer 
there but had been subsequently removed back to a place quite 
close to where it had originally come from—the old church 
being rehidden in some cellars of Jesuit origin, again on Lopez’s 
orders as the Allies closed in and the end of the War drew 
near? Why was it that I put my finger on the exact spot where 
the bell had been rehidden (which led to the trouble with the 
Police in spite of the fact that my friends had obtained permission 
from the Paraguayan Government to explore these Municipal 
lands); that I was forced to tell Don Vicente the hideously dis- 
appointing truth but could give the poor old chap no really 
adequate explanation then as to why we should have seemingly 
been in error at the outset (for Chamorro is also a capable pendulum 
rhabdomant by psychic means and had endorsed all my findings) ? 

All the foregoing had been perceived by purely psychic radies- 
thesia—clairvoyance-audience-sentience. It was only when I 
delved into M. Béasse’s book that I learned the physical aspects 
of the case. For it seems that when a treasure of gold—which 
has a far stronger “ pull” for the dowser than most of the other 
metals and minerals—has lain buried for a prolonged number of 
years in a given place, and is then subsequently removed, providing 
the dig is filled in again the exact “‘ image ” of the treasure will 
remain indefinitely afterwards, deluding even the most capable 
of rhabdomants who will swear that it is still there when, in point 
of fact, it has already been removed. This was what had happened 
in Carmelo, and I cannot help feeling that this is what had 
happened in regard to the search for the great treasure in Monte- 
video which has been given such world-wide publicity. 


Once I had grasped these physical details, I referred back to 
my careful and faithful records of the events mentioned above, 
and at once noticed a fundamental psychic detail whose signifi- 
cance had escaped me up till that moment. For the spirit of 
the bell-ringer had told me in clairaudience, before the dig was 
started, the exact and literal truth; he did not say we would 
find the bell there—it was we, in our excitement, who took the 
matter for granted by implication. 





* The war, which started in 1864, was the result of a dispute between 
Francisco Solano Lopez and the Brazilian Government. Lopez marched 
an army through Argentine territory to invade southern Brazil, where- 
upon the Governments of Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina combined to 
suppress him. On March Ist, 1870, the Paraguayan forces were totally 
defeated at Aquidaban and Lopez was killed. During the war the 
population of Paraguay was reduced from about one and a third million 
to 221,000.—Ed. 
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That night, at Punta Pora on 15th June, I had an extra- 
ordinarily vivid dream which I felt must be tremendously 
important : I dreamed that there were two small white wooden 
houses with a narrow space between them and a level green 
stretch of open land beyond. I turned into the right-hand 
house which consisted of a single room: there was a huge pile 
of earth in it. 

On the morning of the 21st, by some mysterious means, the 
trail led me across the Alto Parana River to Carmelo. I thought 
I was going to be “taken” to the Jesuit ruins of the colossal 
reduction of Jestis, or Trinidad (which is opposite to Corpus 
on the Argentine side). But it wasn’t, nor was it to San Ignacio 
Gauzt del Paraguay—these will have to wait until a later date. 
No, instead I was led to the two little white wooden houses of kindly 
Vicente Chamorro, a watch-maker, whose brother had accom- 
panied me and who, I had learned, knew all my old “ hunting- 
grounds ” in Paraguay and as far as Miranda Estancia in Matto 
Grosso ! 

“But it is here you want me,” I stated simply. “ Besides, 
I’ve been here before—it was in 1937 when I had to spend a 
day because the port had been closed on account of a yellow 
fever scare. But you were not here then and I didn’t know then 
why I had to come . . . there is something missing from your 
garden.” 

“You are right on all counts,” replied Don Vicente in a per- 
fectly matter-of-fact way. ‘We only bought this house in 
1941. The gap you notice in the garden is caused by the big 
angico tree we cut down last year. And——” 

“Don’t say it—you want me to get up that great golden 
Jesuit bell that weighs 400 kilos,” I interrupted. ‘ But wont 
the Authorities interfere ? ” 

** Ah, no, it is not like it is on the other side of the River; 
besides, this is my own property and I am known to be a poor 
but devout man who would give one-third of anything found to 
beneficiencia.” 

“Then what are you waiting for?” I said irritably. Things 
were coming hot off the bat with a vengeance now! “ The 
bell-ringer, whose name was Kuimba-e-Piri (The Thin Man) 
and who helped Padre Arturo to bury the bell, wants you to 
hurry, wants you to know the truth, man!” 

.. ..** The church wasn’t where it is now,”’ I resumed, before 
we had started to dig at all. “It was further to the left,” I 
pointed, and subsequently learned that I had been right. ‘* Below 
and to the right of the present church used to be the plantations 
of yerua mate, below the old church were the orange groves, and 
below both and running down to the River—including this very 
spot—were the open paddocks with Criollo cattle grazing on 
them. About 1860 the Jesuit Padre Arturo got orders from Lopez 
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to bury his wonderful gglden bell, which had been donated by an 
immensely wealthy Englishman in the time of the Dictator 
Francia as a token of gratitude to the Church which had saved 
his life: it was not rung, but hung in the church in a prominent 
position for all to see. There was no special hurry: Padre 
Arturo and his bell-ringer, Kuimba-e-Pirt, lesiurely set about 
digging the great hole to the traditional and considerable depth 
of three metres—it is even deeper now because about half a metre 
has been added through soil having been washed down this 
gentle slope by the rains over a period of nearly a century. 

On the afternoon of the second day they brought the bell down 
from the church in a carreta and interred it with due ceremony. 

But it was getting late when the bell was interred, so they only 
filled in a little earth before knocking off. . . . That night a 
man, clad in a military cloak, came pelting down the hill after 
a Guarani girl and caught her at this corner where your pendulum 
draws you so strongly, Don Vicente. He grabbed her by the 
hair and then raped and murdered her with his machete: just 
at that moment an Indian tried to come to her defence—he rushed 
from the direction of that angico tree you cut down, but got the 
same machete in his guts for his pains. The assassin then threw 
both bodies into the great bell-pit and shovelled a little earth on 
top of them, hoping that the difference in level would not be 
noticed. It wasn’t. Next day Padre Arturo and Kuimba-e-Pirt 
came along to finish filling in the hole. There was plenty of time, 
and, when there was still about 80 centimetres to be filled up, 
The Thin Man thought he would improve the shining hour by 
levelling down the long grass and weeds which grew in profusion 
about the place with his machete. But as the poor fellow bent 
down to cut yet another swathe of that rank growth, he was 
suddenly bitten in the wrist by an mboj-chini (rattlesnake) 
there * as I held out my arm and pointed to the spot on 
my wrist, “The whole hand and arm swelled up and turned 
black up to the shoulder.” Vicente exclaimed in horror; but 
I shook myself—and everything became normal again. 





“Thus died loyal Kuimba-e-Pirt,” I resumed presently. 
““So Padre Arturo buried him above his beloved bell. Don’t 
you see, he wants us to have up everything, at once—to learn the 
truth. He is telling me right now that there is nothing to fear— 
all he asks is that we collect as many of his and the other bones 
as possible—we’ll come on his remains at 1.20 metres—and 
afterwards give them Christian re-burial. . . . Haven’t you 
got a couple of strong young men, preferably of your family, 
who would be willing to help ? ” 


(This fantastic story may sound like the ravings of a lunatic 
to the uninitiated—but old Chamorro just kept on nodding, for 
he understood perfectly well what was happening). 
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“There are my two nephews—I’ll send for them at once,” he 
said—and was as good as his word. ‘“* But this open space, now,” 
he resumed presently. ‘“‘ Do you think I should board it off? 
We agree that the centre of the bell lies midway between the 
two houses, a total distance of three metres, and we don’t want 
to have the whole pueblo gaping at us. But Ihave it! We'll 
dig in the room, under the window, and then tunnel outwards 
beneath this space afterwards ! ” 

I expostulated in vain. It was the same room of my dream, 
of course; in a few minutes that same great mound of earth 
would start piling up in it. But as I knew “ it had to be,” I held 
my peace when the young men, duly arrived, started tearing up 
the flooring bricks and digging a long wide trench under the 
window. 

The sun was setting when, about 90 minutes later, the boys— 
working like galley-slaves, for they were just as keen as everyone 
else to see if my prophecies were going to come true—reached 
Kuimba-e-Pert’s skeleton at a depth of precisely 1.20 metres, 
reverently collecting as many of the bones as they could. A 
powerful vapour lamp was then brought, and the work was 
proceeding steadily when I suddenly ran out, pointed, and said : 
‘You have a very bad neighbour over there who has got wind 
of what you are doing and is ill-wishing you.” 

“She is indeed a bad neighbour,” replied Mrs. C. quietly, 
“but now that we know we can keep her evil thoughts at a 
distance.” 

Signs galore were now coming up—signs that the earth had 
been moved. First it might be some cinders, then a little piece 
of rotting incienso wood, or a pebble that was entirely out of 
place. The earth had become frightfully hard and tight-packed, 
and we had now commenced to tunnel outwards under the narrow 
space between the two houses; but those boys were working 
magnificently, and that great pile of earth steadily mounted 
higher and higher. 

At about 10.30 p.m. we knocked off for a bite of supper, having 
now been joined by the Chamorros’ daughter and her nice young 
husband, to whom I took an immediate liking. And it was then 
that the most dramatic event of a day packed with drama took 
place. The seven of us were sitting round the table in the little 
outdoor patio in the strong light of the vapour lamp, when 
suddenly all of us heard the Man come pelting down the hill. I 
shouted to the girl who was cooking the supper for her to join us, 
and then went out to face what I knew was coming. I knew that 
what was to come was only a “ reflection ” of that tragedy which 
had happened in the dim past, now being re-enacted because we 
were learning the truth, for I felt absolutely no unease at all. 
But it was certainly dramatic enough in all conscience. . . 
The Man caught the Guarani Girl at that corner which had so 
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strongly drawn Chamarro. . . . It was all over a few moments 
later, and I rejoined the little party where they sat in a tense 
silence round the table. They were white-faced but calm. 
They had heard everything whose interpretation there could be 
no mistaking: I had both seen and heard everything. 

Then we threw off the megrims and resumed the dig with a 
will. We worked all through the night. Dawn was streaking 
the sky when we began to reach the fossilized—but again scattered 
—remains of the Indian girl and boy at a depth of 2.20 metres, 
for owing to the geological formation and fall of the strata at 
that depth the constant action of water during the past century 
had produced this effect. Moreover, the boys had gone wild 
with excitement when, a few minutes earlier, they thought they 
had reached the knob of the vell until I had been obliged to 
disillusion them. 

All of us were utterly exhausted and were forced to knock off 
at 8 a.m. on Friday, 22nd June, for there was still about another 
metre to go. I felt desperately sorry to leave these grand people 
with the job still unfinished ; but I had to make the connection 
with the flying boat by which I had already booked to Buenos 
Aires. 

* * * * 

A month later I returned to Carmelo, and was obliged to break 
the news as gently as I could to poor Don Vicente as to what had 
really happened to the golden bell itself—how in 1866 it had been 
disinterred at Lopez’s orders, taken back along the track by 
which it had been brought, and hidden in the vaults of Jesuit 
origin which lay near the site of the old church (long since de- 
molished) which now constituted Municipal land which had not 
yet been built over. I tried to salve my conscience and mitigate 
the bitter disappointment by pointing out the exact spot where 
I believed the bell was now hidden, together with four small 
caskets containing gold coins which had formed part of Lopez’s 
treasure, to Chamorro and three of his most intimate friends— 
all sincere spiritualists; and was most intrigued to note that 
certain “ get-rich-quick ”’ dowsers had dug a network of enormous 
trenches in the vicinity, making it look like a veritable battlefield, 
but the nearest of these was fully 50 yards distant from my 
spot. For during the past year I have noticed again and again 
and with increasing force that when I—who am at least wholly 
sincere and disinterested in this enthralling science—am watched 
by an avaricious, egoistical or unbelieving person while I am 
trying to locate some object of material value, although I know 
that object to be in the vicinity I also know it will be quite 
impossible to have it up while the ill-wisher is scheming to pinch 
it all for himself. Whereupon I lose my temper, read him a 
short but pithy lecture and “ pack up.” How much more so, 
then, that an evil person who also happens to be a natural 
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rhabdomant, can never find that which he seeks so feverishly. 
If the hundreds of natural dowsers scattered throughout Misiones 
and Paraguay were of a different caste and spiritual temperament, 
not five cents of the vast wealth lying there—as it does—would 
have remained to tell the tale today. 

But this is a digression. One of Chamorro’s intimates, whose 
grandfather had been close to Lopez throughout the Paraguayan 
War, then proceeded to check through a trunkful of aged corres- 
pondence which had been written at that time, and, after much 
labour, found confirmation of my version of the story of the Golden 
Bell; but the site of its reinterment was not specified because 
Lopez had ordered the four men who had done the job in secret 
to be murdered. Whereupon Dr. C. applied for— and obtained 
authorization from the Paraguayan Government to search 
for possible buried treasure in these Municipal lands, and 
which in turn had led to the trouble I had last October with 
the Chief of the local C.I.D. on account of Envy and Avarice 
rearing their ugly heads again. 

I should have known in the first place, of course, that no bell 
would be forthcoming at Chamorro’s dig, from the fact that the 
three skeletons had been broken up when the bell was removed 
and hurled back haphazard when the hole was refilled. No 
wonder these three spirits craved Christian reburial for their 
mortal remains, no wonder Kuimba-e-Piri had imposed this 
inflexible condition before I was permitted to arrive at the truth 
as to where the bell really was. But I was able to make some 
reparation to Chamorro before leaving him on this second visit, 
for I located a beautiful underground spring for him at a depth 
of 9 metres on a part of his property which had hitherto been 
waterless and which he was trying to sell, thereby greatly en- 
hancing its value. 

But I still had one more terrible shock in store for me— 
presumably at the beginning of January, still very groggy from 
the after-effects of my illness, I had started to dig at that spot 
about 100 yards above the Watch Tower at Punta Pora and 
close to the river bank, where I felt convinced the 80 kilo casket 
with its three handles and hoard of gold church furniture (known 
as the Black Monk’s Treasure), stolen from the Jesuit reduc- 
tions of San Javier during its invasion by the Spaniards and 
brought by them up-river in a canoe by night, had finally been 
buried here at a depth of nearly three metres, about one metre 
having been added during the years by silt washed up by the 
Alto Uruguay when in flood. 

Upon clearing the place of its riotous undergrowth, I found it 
was just one solid, impenetrable mass of what are known as 
‘cats’ claws ”—infinitely worse than the worst bramble patch 
one could visualize, and distinctly poisonous into the bargain. At 
last we started to dig, and at a depth of 14 metres uncovered two 
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shards of blackened, thinnish Indian burial urn, surrounded by 
a sticky substance like tar. Whereupon the pull on my pendulum 
shifted about a metre to the right (perhaps if I had known about 
“the solar plane ” at the time, subsequently reading about this 
and kindred subjects in Abbé Alexis Bouly’s fascinating little 
article which appeared in Radio-Perception for September, 1951, 
I might have been saved some of the heart-ache I experienced 
afterwards). So we set about making a second hole which over- 
lapped the first, and, at a depth of nearly two metres this time, 
uncovered two more shards of a much thicker burial urn, where- 
upon the “pull” once more shifted another metre or so and 
again to the right. 

So we dug yet a third hole overlapping the second to a depth 
of two metres where the pull on my pendulum now remained 
constant, and left it at that for the time being ; for I had become 
very troubled at the seeming inaccuracy of my initial location 
from the vertical waves emitted by what I sought, plus the fact 
that only four fragments of these two separate urns had been 
found, plus the fact that the soil was suspiciously loose and 
seemed to have been moved far too recently for my liking, plus 
the knowledge I had gained through bitter practical experience 
about “‘ images” though at that time I could not put a name 
to it. 

Then along came M. Béasse’s book, from which I learned all 
about images together with the fact that—amongst other sub- 
staneces—all kinds of baked earth—porcelain, pottery, bricks, &c. 

are impervious to the vertical waves emitted by metals and 
minerals, and, when placed directly above the object sought, 
may reflect the vertical waves exactly like a mirror and according 
to the angle of incidence, so that these shards of pottery might 
well have produced a double reflection. Again and again 
similar sorts of cases had been cropping up, which had sorely 
puzzled me until I learned about Reflection, Refraction, &c., in 
dowsing. 

Now, with this book the colectivero lent me a Schumfell detector 
which is described in it, and which is claimed to eliminate images. 
It is a kind of “ super-pendulum ” consisting of a hollow metal 
ring to which is fixed a small compass, and handles beautifully. 
First of all I tested it over a number of different kinds of prospects 
I had already located with my own pendulums—home-made 
gadgets comprising wood, crystal, lead encased in brass, and 
certain positive metals. In all cases the Schumfell Detector 
confirmed my previous findings, but with—how shall I put it—a 
finer shade of exactitude. 

At length, satisfied that I had really got the hang of the 
thing, I tested it over the dig, where it confirmed that an 80-kilo 
casket or box with three handles, approximately 1.20 metres 
long by half a metre wide did, in effect, lie buried there at a 
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depth of three metres. I checked with and without the gold 
witness in my right hand, I checked with the witness in my left 
hand to produce the anti-clockwise gyration, I checked the 
“series,” I checked with half-a-dozen different waves and rays, 
and I checked by psychic methods which are not in “the book 
of the words” at all. Then I re-checked and cross-checked 
everything with my own pendulums and with my stout peach 
rod, being nearly pitch-forked into the hole by the latter. And 
in all cases the answers were the same. 

After a short prayer and blessing the place with holy water 
(for my companion was a Catholic), without further ado Cirilo 
Morales and I set about removing that last metre of soil, which 
started to come up loosely—too loosely—mixed with fragments 
of charcoal and burnt earth. Then we went through a narrow 
strata of yellowish clay in which there were signs of copper and 
verdigris ; and then once more the loose reddish soil. At the 
required depth of three metres, and with nothing at all to show 
for our efforts, I once more examined the sides and bottom of 
the dig with the Schumfell Detector. To my profound horror 
and dismay, the “ pull” had entirely disappeared. I repeated 
the sundry tests with my own various pendulums, but the same 
blankly negative wall confronted me, nor did anything at all 
“come” through clairvoyance-audience-sentience ; was this 
because I had determined to use purely physical means in order 
to vaoid being led into “ spiritual bypaths ? ” 

Poor Cirilo was on the verge of tears, and I was in little better 
shape when a sudden thought struck me. Acting feverishly 
upon it, we shovelled back about 70 centimetres of soil and, once 
more making the usual tests, lo and behold, once more that 
infernal image had formed in all its perfection, exactly as if the 
real thing had been there. Again we removed that 70 centi- 
metres of earth, and again the image vanished. Subsequent 
enquiries that I made of the oldest native inhabitants in the district 
went to show that about thirty years ago—long before Panambi 
came into being—a party of Englishmen, two of whom were 
known to be capable water dowsers and were “ always playing 
about with queer instruments,” who were working the timber 
on that particular stretch of the Rio Alto Uruguay, suddenly 
disappeared without a word of warning from the area which now 
comprises Punta Pord, abandoning a considerable capital of 
felled logs in the forest and presumably taking with them the 
stolen Jesuit treasure. 

Be that as it may, for some reason which I cannot yet compre- 
hend, the Schumfell Detector did—does—not eliminate images 
for me: perhaps my chemical or physical make-up is not suited 
to its use. But what I did feel was that with this disastrous 
experience I had learned my bitter lesson to the full; that it 
is imperative for me to combine psychical with physical dowsing 
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The author testing the Schumfell detector 
over the ** Black Monk’s Treasure.” 








Cirilo Morales on the forest path leading to his father’s farm 





in order for me to obtain 100 per cent. satisfactory results; and 
that if I observe this rule there will be no more failures of a 
similar nature. 

The fact remains that, once I had grasped this principle which 
seems to be fundamental to my well-being, life at once assumed 
a rosier hue and my dowsing accuracy became greatly increased. 
As I now realised, my purely psychic faculties had been con- 
stantly struggling for an outlet during the whole of this five- 
month period: now I became enabled to foretell accurately 
whether it was “natural” gold (as opposed to gold treasure), 
or Indian remains, or crystals, or copper, &c., &c., that one was 
going to find; or whether the interested party was being led 
into some side-issue by a reflection of the past (e.g., a “ ghost ”’), 
in which case I could tell him at once what had happened. 
The Treasures of Gold must wait until later; but some of the 
factual results obtained in one brief month were as follows :— 

(1). There are a considerable number of tiny veins of gold 
embedded in strata of rock in the Panambi district, usually 
coupled with small deposits of copper, and in totally insufficient 
volume to make their working worth while (one usually needs 
a magnifying glass to distinguish them), but which will neverthe- 
less attract the attention of the dowser who is looking for gold, 
and which, in certain cases and at widely spaced intervals, appear 
to emit gases which ignite on contact with the air (like marsh 
gas), being seen at night and reported on with considerable 
embroidery by the local rustics from time to time, I personally 
having witnessed this phenomenon on two occasions. 

(a) I was taken to a spot at the back of Farm 62B by Nena 
and Severiano Olivera where they had seen “ a great bluish-white 
ball of fire shoot up into the trees and then disintegrate in all 
directions.” I must confess it was a likely looking place with a 
great cactus growing by, one of whose arms curved downwards 
in a wide are and pointed at the exact spot when my pendulum 
told me there was gold. But I told my companions that it was 
but a tiny vein of natural gold, embedded in a layer of rock 
which would be found at a depth of only a few inches. Ten 
minutes’ work sufficed to show that I had been right on all 
counts : the facts were so obvious that there could be no argument 
about it; and, only pausing to make sure the microscopic atom 
we had scraped out really was gold, without further ado we just 
packed up and went home. 

(6) A similar case occurred with my nice Swedish neighbours, 
Mrs. and Miss Karlsted (both good water rhabdomants) ; but in 
this case I accurately foretold them that the strata of living 
rock would be found at a depth of two metres. 

(c) One day Reynaldo Damien called me urgently to his Farm, 
No. 187—for news travels fast by “the grape vine” in those 
wild distant places and my fame was beginning to spread, 
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because on the previous night he and his wife had seen “ the 
lights.””> When I reached his farm I pointed at the exact spot 
where they had seen the light before they had told me ; and, upon 
examining the place, informed Damien and his nice but gaping 
family that a microscopic amount of gold dust would be found 
in sandstone at a depth of 1.20 metres, together with signs of 
copper; that no living rock would be encountered but a bit 
deeper they would come upon a strata of tough greyish clay in 
which were embedded some pretty stones and crystals, including 
amethysts and “baby” diamonds which would cut glass.— 
While all this did come to pass, the joke was that all the time 
I was being most strongly drawn to a spot about 30 yards distant 
on the neighbour’s farm, where I felt a real treasure of Jesuit 
origin was buried. 

(2). Cirilo’s father, old Morales, is a remarkable if ancient 
character, who is strongly clairvoyant and possesses other E.S.P. 
faculties, but fails when it comes to “‘ common or garden ” dowsing. 
He looks after Mr. A.’s Farm No. 1—approached by an out- 
standingly beautiful forest path—and for long had dreamed of 
the spectre which walks from the great Canna fistola tree to a 
spot on the bank of the Arroyo Segredo where it joins the River 
Alto Uruguay and forms the limit to his garden. 

After allowing a whole month to elapse, the old man told me 
of his dream about the spectre in very convincing language, 
inviting me to examine the place for him next day on the pretext 
that he would get no rest until the ghost had been laid. Nothing 
loth, I examined the small level area—about four acres—very 
thoroughly, and formed the following conclusions: the whole 
area had once formed a very ancient Indian encampment, 
burials taking place all the way along the banks of the Segredo 
and as far as the Canna fistola tree. Subsequently a cloaked 
white man—almost certainly a Jesuit—came and built a brick 
house in their midst, directly on the line of the “* Spectre’s Walk.” 
I told old Morales that I thought two or more Indians were 
buried at the foot of the Canna fistola ! another was buried in 
a great urn at the other extreme of the “ walk” by the river 
bank ; and where the brick house had once stood—I marked the 
exact spot for him—a tragedy had occurred after the 
white man had left the encampment, the murdered Indian girl— 
whose ghost it was that walked—having been buried there 
together with her little gold trinkets; and that if he dug there 
he would find bits of broken bricks and other indisputable signs 
at a depth of 1.20 metres. But I also warned him about “ despoil- 
ing sepulchres *—about which he understood just as much and 
more than I did—suggesting that he should send for me after 
he reached the bricks. 

Old Morales hummed and hawed, finally deciding to have a 
whack at the spot on the river bank as a kind of compromise 
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with his conscience, and because he rightly thought that the 
digging would be easier there. Sure enough, in due course up 
came the shards of an immensely thick, and no doubt extremely 
ancient, burial urn, so strongly impregnated with the grease of 
the dead that it took me two hours to clean it properly in order 
to bring out its beautiful deep red colour ; but the other human 
remains had long since reverted to their primaeval dust. And 
there was nothing else. 


Next day we started on the house site; it was heavy going, 
for the soil had obviously been stamped and trampled on for 
many years in days gone by, being interlarded with layers of 
ashes and other debris from the camp fires, and rounded stones 
brought up from the River Uruguay for the purpose of roasting 
or baking. And at 1.20 metres we came to the broken bricks. 


I was then called to Posadas on urgent business, where every- 
thing seemed to go wrong and put me into a frenzy of frustration. 
The simultaneous and stunning news of our splendid King’s 
death didn’t tend to help matters. It was not until a week 
later that I was free to return to Panambi, in the sure and certain 
knowledge that somehow or other old Morales had tried to double- 
cross me and was now paying dearly for his sins. When I reached 
home, Dona: Maria (the old Finnish woman who keeps house 
for me) casually mentioned that Morales had filled in the dig 
“because he expected his patrén at any moment and did not 
want him to be suspicious ” (which I knew to be a lie), and that 
his daughter—Cirilo’s sister—had sold Dona Maria a pair of 
heavy gold earrings for the ridiculous sum of $7 pesos (about 
2s. 6d.), enjoining her to strict secrecy at her father’s request. 
Maria had then become uneasy and had despatched the earrings 
post-haste as a present to a niece. For the truth was that old 
Morales, unable to resist the temptation when it was presented 
before his eyes, had despoiled a sepulchre and then became so 
conscience-stricken that he hurriedly filled in the dig and had 
then tried to “pass the spiritual buck” to Maria through his 
daughter. I felt rather sorry for the old boy because, knowing 
perfectly well that I knew all about the incident on account of 
his own well-developed psi faculties, proceeded to shun me like 
the plague until I cornered him one day and had it out with him. 
Maria is now trying to retrieve those earrings, for they must be 
returned to the place whence they came. And incidentally, they 
constitute the first gold “‘ treasure ” for whose discovery I was 
directly responsible. 


(3). It came to me as an extremely pleasant and wholly 
unexpected surprise when the Argentine Government acceded to 
my request for permission to search for possible hidden treasure 
in the wonderful Jesuit reduction of San Ignacio, with police 
protection and under the supervision of the local Judge to see that 
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there is fair play, under certain Articles which deal with treasure- 
hunting contained in the Cédigo Civil. Many other rhabdo- 
mants have wanted to get this permission but have been scared 
to apply for it, thinking it would be a case of “ off with his head ” 
if such interest became known to the authorities. I have very 
good reasons for believing that there 7s vast treasure hidden at 
San Ignacio and I feel that in this I shall not fail, for the events 
which preceded my first prospect and led me directly to these 
magnificent ruins, are far too extraordinary and significant for 
them to have any other meaning than that I shall succeed. And 
even if I were fleeced, I should have succeeded in a big way and 
upheld my faith, with which I should be wholly content. My 
three working companions have already been bespoken, and we 
hope to make a start about 5th April. 


THE DIVINING ROD 


BY W. MACLEAN HOMAN 


It is now forty years since I first saw the Divining Rod used. IL 
had gone with a friend to Telemarken in Norway to inspect a 
china clay deposit and see if it was a workable proposition. The 
farmer who owned the deposit, in order to show us where there 
was an undergound stream of water, cut a forked twig and let 
us see how it bent downwards when he crossed the ground above 
the stream. He walked with bent knees on which his elbows 
rested and with rigid muscles, holding the forked twig horizontally 
in front of him with both his hands. I tried doing as the farmer 
had done and found that the underground stream affected me as it 
had done him. After that I made a number of experiments and 
I found that the Divining Rod could indicate not only under- 
ground water but also outcrops of ore. It reacted when one 
walked with it over a recumbent person as well as over clothes 
that had been worn. In a railway carriage it dipped whenever 
the train passed over a culvert or stream. I made a number of 
people take part in my experiments and I found that about one 
half of these were affected in the same way as I was, while the 
remainder were not. It appeared to be some sort of instinct 
which was more in evidence in some people than in others. 
Beyond that I did not get. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES 
AND THE CONCEPTION OF ENERGY 


Note of an address to the British Society of Dowsers on May 14th, 
1952 


By R. C. THORNTON, D.Sc., PH.D. 


It has long been realised by physicists that there must be a 
basic connecting link between all forms of energy. It is a well- 
known fact that energy is conserved and if in a certain process 
or reaction one type of energy is dissipated it will manifest again 
in another form. A simple example is of course the use of an 
electric current to produce both heat and light. 

Energy usually manifests in the form of what is known as 
electromagnetic radiation: heat, light, radio waves, X-rays, 
gamma rays, and so on, are all examples of this type of energy ; 
the only difference basically is in the wavelength and frequency 
of the various type:. Gamma rays are of a much greater frequency 
and therefore a shorter wavelength than visible light rays, and 
the latter in their turn have a similar ratio to radio waves. The 
important point is, however, that they are all fundamentally 
identical in nature. 

There are, then, the electro-mechanical and mechanical waves 
such as acoustic and ultrasonic waves and the kinetic energy of 
motion, but fundamentally every type of energy can be resolved 
down to radiation. This gives us a broad picture of a fairly 
simple pattern, but when we come to a consideration of certain 
specialised conditions, anomalies are found. Some of these can be 
traced to the apparent duality throughout nature of particles and 
waves ; in some instances observed phenomena can be attributed 
to the behaviour of radiation as waves and in other cases radiation 
seems to behave as “ packets” of particles. The ring pattern 
effect produced on a foil screen by X-rays is an example of the 
wave-nature of the rays, whereas the photoelectric effect, in 
which electrons are struck out of a metallic plate by bombard- 
ment, is an example of the particle nature. These particles 
associated with electromagnetic radiation are known as “ photons ” 
or “ quanta.” 

We have, of course, an equivalent duality running throughout 
classical physics; matter on the one hand and energy on the 
other. It has been seen how energy has its own duality; in no 
less a fashion material particles exhibit wave-characteristics. 
A beam of electrons for instance hitting a foil screen of extreme 
thinness will give a peculiar concentric ring effect not unlike 
that obtained from X-rays. 

Recent discoveries in nuclear physics, however, have shed 
much light on the whole problem of this basic duality. In point 
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of importance perhaps the one discovery which has done more 
to clear up the apparent paradox than any other single factor 
has been that of the meson. The first evidence for the existence 
of such a particle, intermediate in mass between the proton and 
the electron, was the theoretical work of the Japanese physicist, 
Yukawa, in 1936, but shortly afterwards photographs of the 
vapour trails left by mesons were obtained from experiments 
with the cloud-chamber technique. The cloud chamber is simply 
a method whereby a moving charged particle makes its own 
vapour trail by ionization in a chamber filled with water vapour 
at high pressure. 

Yukawa considered the meson to be responsible for the binding- 
energy between the particles in an atomic nucleus, and his caleu- 
lations have since proved correct in respect of the meson of the 
mass he had predicted. Since then, mesons of a variety of 
masses have been discovered, and each one seems to have a 
specific function. 

Two vastly important results have accrued from this dis- 
covery :— 

1. The whole conception of material particles has changed. 

2. A new theory has been formed of the nucleus of an atom. 


To deal with the latter first : It has been found that the original 
conception of the nuclear particles as solid balls packed together 
no longer explains the energies in the nucleus. The new idea is 
that the “ particles” can be better conceived as being spheres 
of energy concentrically situated much as the skins of an onion. 
Each sphere consists of a proton and a neutron constantly inter- 
changing identities at an inconceivable rate, this interchange 
binding them together. What is interchanged is a negative 
charge in the form of a meson; when the neutron, previously 
electrically neutral, loses the charge, it becomes positively charged, 
that is, it assumed the identity of a proton, while the proton 
to which the charge has passed, becomes neutral as its own positive 
charge is cancelled out by the incoming negative charge. 

This leads to the other result, in that material particles may 
now be thought of as spheres of energy, their mass-equivalent 
being due to their specific function, that is as nucleons, orbital 
particles (electrons), or interchange forces (mesons). Finally, 
the whole conception leads to the belief, originally stated in my 
lecture to the Congress in 1950, that protons and neutrons are 
compound particles made up of pairs of mesons so tightly knit 
that under ordinary conditions they are indestructible. 

Finally, these discoveries bring us to the most important 
fact of all to members of this Society. The way is now open to 
effect a synthesis between classical physics and the matters 
studied by this and other similar Societies. The field associated 
with the meson behaves in many respects like an electromagnetic 
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field, but there are some anomalies. In certain experiments 
recently undertaken, in a nuclear transformation, after all the 
energies had been expended and equated, there remained an 
indefinable force-field, not conducive to analysis, which appeared 
to be attributable to the meson components. Since the radia- 
tions studied in dowsing and radiesthesia also defy orthodox 
quantitative and qualitative analysis but also act as a residuum 
associated with the radiative material, it is permissible to 
correlate these fields, especially as both types of energy appear 
to be directly influenced by atomic structure and form, insofar 
as these are functions of the energy or vice versa (the question of 
causation has not yet been fully investigated). 


It thus appears that the meson field is fundamental to both 
nuclear structure and the radiations referred to—indeed, the latter 
appear to be either a vitally important by-product or a component 
of the field itself. It is suggested that here is a fruitful field for 
the members of the Society to investigate in the light of their 
own work. 


DOWSER’S ACTIVITIES 


Reprinted from the Glenfield Gazette of May, 1952, with the 
permission of Messrs. Glenfield & Kennedy, Ltd., Kilmarnock. 


In a pre-war issue of this Journal* we published a short article 
on * Dowsing ” which dealt briefly with the history, methods and 
explications of the subject, and concluded with an invitation to 
Water Engineers and others who had had personal experience of 
water divining to send us details with a view to our preparing a 
short account of more recent dowsers’ activities in this country. 
The article attracted a great deal of attention and was reproduced 
in various journals and newspapers in this country and abroad 
and the response to our invitation was very interesting. Because 
of the outbreak of hostilities, however, subjects in lighter vein 
had to give way to those of greater moment. Now, we permit 
ourselves to place before any interested readers a short and rather 
belated summary of the communications we then received. 

Whilst some of our correspondents were sceptical as to the 
efficacy of *‘ radio-perception,”’ the majority, to our surprise, gave 
details of successful discoveries by divination. Many of the 


* No. 172, May-June, 1939. 
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accounts dealt with the finding of water, but a number told also 
of the locating of other hidden things such as coins, ore and even 
of people. 


A correspondent, who believed the explanation of dowsing to 
be psychical and not physical, told how he had located water 
at depths of from 6 to 30 feet on a number of occasions. In only 
one case was he disappointed and this was when a 5in. bore was 
drilled to a depth of 100ft. in limestone without meeting a fissure. 
Water was later indicated by another dowser on the same spot. 


He related also how he had dowsed successfully various types 
of iron ore and coins, and that by concentrating on space he had 
traced an underground passage of historical interest. On another 
occasion he followed his son in the dark through extensive stores 
and works, after first “‘ divining” on him and then giving him 
a few minutes start. 


The Management of a large Paper Mill in England were highly 
sceptical, but when a diviner was called in they found that he 
was very successful using a forked hazel branch. After the first 
occasion steel rods were used, sometimes by members of the 
staff, and it was found that these operated when a hazel fork 
apparently produced no results. Before the war, four successful 
boreholes were put down in situations determined by divining. 


Another friend told us of an engineer who ridiculed the supposed 
location by a water diviner of the junction of several underground 
streams. The engineer was invited to try for himself and ex- 
perienced severe deflection of the rod when at the spot indicated 
by the dowser. Still unbelieving he was blindfolded and walked 
30 yards away, with the same results upon returning to the spot. 
Then he called on two fellow unbelievers to hold his wrists, which 
they did, and when walking over the spot the twig broke in its 
efforts to move. Since that experience this engineer had been 
very successful in finding several sources of water and, we are 
told, the best place to sink for metal ore. 


An engineer, who for many years had regarded water divining 
as unworthy of scientific study, related how his incredulity 
received a rude shock when he met an Indian Forestry Officer 
who was able to locate points for wells in close proximity to places 
where previous sinkings had been failures. After this Officer 
had told of his experiences, some tests were carried out which 
convinced the sceptic that there was ‘‘ something in it ’ and that 
he himself had “ the power.” Satisfied on this point, he experi- 
mented to ascertain the effect of quantity of water on the intensity 
of the reaction An 18in. diameter main, fitted with a flow 
regulating valve and a venturi meter, out of sight of the diviners, 
was chosen for the experiments. The results showed that the 
intensities of influence in these instances bore no relation to the 
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quantity of water flowing in the pipes. Experiments were then 
undertaken with water flowing in closed and open channels. It 
was found that the limits of influence on either side of a pipe 
were about 6ft. and for an open channel about 35ft. Another 
test was carried out with two galvanised iron pipes, one filled 
with water and the other empty, although water had previously 
passed through it. The pipes were buried in loose sand and the 
engineer blindfolded, led to the pipes along a tortuous route. 
Both pipes were located. Divining at “ speed ” was also tried. 
Whilst motoring along a road known to pass over a number of 
water mains it was found that at 20 m.p.h. no reaction was felt, 
but at 8 m.p.h. influence was detected. 


One of the larger chocolate manufacturers informed us that 
when they were building a new factory in the west of England 
they were unable to obtain, reasonably, sufficient supplies of 
water from the local water authority. Rather than pay a con- 
siderable sum of money to the water undertaking for new works, 
a water diviner was first commissioned to survey the site. This 
diviner located a number of points and particularly recommended 
the position which afterwards became the first well. He estimated 
that water would be found at a depth of 35ft. and that there 
would be a yield of some 20,000 g.p.h. Surface water was found 
in the first 15ft., but there was no signs of further water until a 
depth of 36ft. was reached, when a layer of rock was encountered. 
When the rock was pierced by drilling a small hole, water was 
found beneath it. An explosive charge was fired to crack the 
rock, and immediately afterwards water rose so rapidly that it 
was impossible to recover the tools which the men who had 
prepared the charge had been using. The supply from this well 
met the requirements of the factory for a number of years, but 
it eventually became inadequate and it was decided to augment 
the supply by sinking another well. Work was commenced, 
but after drilling to a depth of 275ft. without success, the diviner 
was again consulted. This time he recommended that a second 
well be dug about 20ft. north of the first, and again he estimated 
that about 20,000 g.p.h. would be available. This estimate, in 
fact, was conservative, as the actual yield was nearer 30,000 g.p.h. 
The same diviner was consulted on a third occasion and, as 
previously, water was found. 


A well-known firm of Artesian Well and Hydraulic Engineers 
wrote to say that for several years they had, from time to time, 
employed water diviners, both professional and amateur, and 
although the dowsers were not infallible, their services had been 
of decided use. For a number of years this firm had kept records 
in connection with 56 boreholes where water diviners were em- 
ployed. Of these, four were failures, twenty were partial failures 
—where the well yielded much less or much more than the quantity 
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estimated by the diviner—and thirty-two were completely correct. 
In all cases of complete failure it was noticed that considerable 
quantities of clay were present on the sites. At a site near 
London a 14in. bore was drilled to 500ft., without success. 
A water diviner subsequently visited the site but failed to find 
any signs of water in the vicinity. Later he selected a spot about 
1-mile away where an 8in. borehole yielded 6,000 g.p.h. In 
another case at Shepton Mallet a 7ft. shaft with adits had been 
driven but after several months of work no water was found. 
A diviner was called in, who recommended that a further adit 
be driven, with the result that 5,000 g.p.h. was obtained from a 
fissure in the rock. At a site near Yeovil, a diviner stated that 
water could be expected at a depth of about 35ft. but nothing 
would be found below that depth. A borehole was sunk and 
water was located 35ft. below the surface, but although boring 
was continued to 200ft. no further supplies were found. 


The Engineer of a large Water Company in the North East of 
England informed us that a water diviner whom he knew had a 
100 per cent. success to his credit and that he could also find 
metals and track men. The Engineer himself had been tracked 
by this diviner in a most uncanny fashion. He also told us 
that after reading our original article on dowsing, all the members 
of the staff in one of the Company’s Offices had experimented 
with hazel twigs and pieces of wire and that some of them, including 
a typical sceptic, had shown signs of being successful diviners. 

In the early Spring of 1940, a party of Ayrshire residents, 
including some members of our Executive Staff, in collaboration 
with a local Burgh Surveyor and Water Engineer, carried out 
experiments to determine whether any of the party had the power 
to discover by divination, underground running water. They 
chose to attempt to locate the position of various water mains 
leaving a reservoir. A selection of traditional hazel twigs and 
rods made of thin iron bar and of copper were used, and although 
none of the party had ever tried to divine before, and only two 
of them had given more than a passing thought to the subject, 
the experiment was an outstanding success. Seven out of nine 
people found that they had “ the power” in varying degrees. 
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REVIEWS 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR RADIASTHESIE 
Nos. 1/2, JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1952 

After a brief exhortation from Dr. Franz Wetzel the Zeitschrift 
continues with two articles by doctors of medicine. The first article, 
by Dr. A. Mannlicher, is entitled ‘“‘ Why so often no agreement in 
radiesthetic results of different observers ?°’ The writer, a medizinalrat 
(official doctor) of Salzburg, discusses, briefly, possible reasons for the 
conflicting results obtained by different observers. Work done by 
him and another, in 1937, led him to the conclusion that the pendulum 
was preferable to the rod as a medium in medical diagnoses: but he 
is of opinion that there should be more unanimity in the regulation 
of essential details, such as the length and nature of the thread and 
the material of the bob. 

The second of these two medical men is Dr. E. Hartmann, who con- 
tributes ‘“‘ New observations on the question of rod and pendulum 
phenomena.” 

The writer says that he has found evidence of effects on plant 
growth from underground high tension cables, but none under over- 
head leads. 

By means of the rod he has identified a “ net system” (see this 
Journal X, 75, p. 204) over high tension cables similar to that over 
underground streams. 

He was formerly an adherent of the school which believes that the 
dowser’s reactions are caused by stimuli entering the body and causing 
muscular reactions ; but, from his observations, he is now convinced 
‘that the rod and pendulum phenomenon is much more complicated 
than is believed, and that it cannot be explained by an assumption 
of tonus-shifting of the muscular system alone, a view to which scientific 
reviewers incline.” 

The editorial board publishes for discussion certain distance deter- 
minations by P. Ceppi, of Lucerne, and “ magical” removal of water 
by Frau Anka von Knoblauch. They think that ‘“* Many critical 
readers will be astonished or may perhaps even shake their heads in 
disapproval,” but they do not wish to indicate their own standpoint, 
and are therefore publishing both articles in their entirety. 

P. Ceppi’s article gives a list of certain of his successes in the finding 
of vanished persons, either dead or alive, while Frau von Knoblauch, 
giving cases of successes in healing, seems to claim that she actually 
removes the water streams from one place to another. Dr. Franz 
Wetzel gives an explanation as to why such a claim has been pub- 
lished in full. He naturally disagrees with Frau von Knoblauch’s 
claim to remove the stream, but thinks that in some way she may 
disturb the lines of influence. 

There follows a collection of notes on current matters of radiesthetic 
interest. The editorial staff urges the necessity of proper training 
in dowsing before the undertaking of any kind of prospecting by its 
means. Certain failures published by a technical journal, Gas und 
Wasserfach, are cited in support of this view. The journal has quoted 
several failures, which have caused great inconvenience and loss of 
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money, and the editorial staff thinks this might perhaps have been 
avoided if a properly qualified dowser had been employed. 

Short articles also appear in this section on other points of interest 
to radiesthesists, from which may be cited a note by Dr. Guido Hradil, 
of Innsbruck, on the fading of the pendulum reaction during phases 
of the moon. He states it “as a known fact that during phases of 
the moon the pendulum reactions either stop or become feeble.” He 
thinks that this might be a subject worthy of study by medical men. 

The Zeitschrift follows with a note from the professional section 
mentioning recent examinations held for determining proficiency in 
dowsing, and finishes with four pages of notices from different sections. 

C.S.T. 


RADIESTHESIE POUR TOUS 
May 

p. 129. A stolen watch. André Larregue describes how on a 
yachting trip with four others the owner lost his wrist watch, to the 
general discomfiture of those on board. M. Larregue, one of those 
on board, consulted M. Chicca, the well-known radiesthetist, who 
decided through his tests that the watch was in the possession of an 
invited guest. The watch was returned by the guest’s parent under 
the pretence that the watch had been taken as a joke. M. Chicca 
was able to state the place where the watch had been concealed, that 
the watch had been stolen, who the thief was and, despite the time that 
had elapsed, that the watch was still in his possession. These four 
statements proved correct. In his pendulum tests M. Chicca used a 
sketch of the watch, plan of the yacht, indication where M. Larregue 
had seen the watch, and Christian names of the passengers written 
on a sheet of paper. 

p. 183. The lecture which Major C. L. Cooper-Hunt, Vice-president 
of the Radionic Association of Great Britain, delivered to the British 
Society of Dowsers on “* Metrosonics,” and which appeared in Radio- 
Percepiion for March, 1952, is reproduced, substantially in full. 

p. 189. H. Vanderwaeren gives instances where he has been able 
to help people through teleradiesthesia, tracing the address of a certain 
manufacturer in one case and a bunch of lost keys in another. 

p. 141. Suggestions are made for training radiesthetists in groups, 
and the advantages that are obtained thereby are pointed out. 

p. 145. C. Francois writes on arrows, diagrams, numbers, forms, 
ideas, and ways in which they can be used for making witnesses. 

p. 147. Roger Barbier writes on the assessment of the artistic merit 
of works of art as found by the pendulum. 

p. 149. Henri Souty expatiates on modern scientific theories in 
relation to radiesthesia and quotes C. V. Johnson as saying that the 
operation of the pendulum annihilates the factors of time and space. 

p. 152. The lecture which Mrs. Norah Millen gave to the British 
Society of Dowsers on her recent radiesthetic adventures in Ceylon 
( Radio-Perception, March, 1952) is reproduced. 

p. 156. Léon Fossier follows up his article appearing in L.R.P.T. 
for March, 1952, on the use of Eternit for protection against harmful 
earth rays, with instructions as to how this may be joined to make 
suitable sections for protection of beds, &c. As well as plane surface 
Eternit, corrugated Eternit can be used. On the other hand M. G. 
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Gompel writes (p. 158) of tests he has made indicating that Eternit 
allows harmful rays to pass through it and advocating the use of 
certain stones. 

p. 159. Pierre Bories recalls the work of Pasteur in finding a cure 
for hydrophobia and gives instances of its treatment by healers when 
no definite cure was known. He goes on to argue that healers should 
be allowed to treat diseases for which science and orthodoxy have so 
far found no reliable or certain cure. 


JUNE 

p. 163. Lt.-Colonel Stevelinck, of Brussels, describes experiments 
which anyone can make to prove the fact of the radiesthetic influence, 
and to demonstrate to scientists the general radiation of matter. 
One experiment is to place a tube of the seeds of Indian chestnut inside 
a solenoid orientated North-South and arrange a highly sensitive 
photographic plate opposite the south end of the solenoid. Under 
the detailed instructions given, no light can fall on the plate. The 
plate should be developed after eight days, when it will be found, 
according to the article, that some large black spots will have appeared 
on the plate surrounded by a number of smaller ones. The spots are 
not circular and are due to the radiations from seeds of Indian chestnut, 
which are known to radiate strongly. Mercury will produce no results, 
but Mephenon, a medicament taking the place of morphine, is one sub- 
stance mentioned which will affect the plate. A mineral body like 
cobalt, which does not affect the silver nitrate on the plate when it 
is in the solid state, is found to radiate when in its colloidal state, 
and this is said to apply to all metals. The writer points out that 
the human organism is able to perceive influences which are still not 
registered on sensitive equipment of the kind described. 

p-. 169. This is a long article by Jean Martial about letters he has 
received from a Monsieur D. during the last four years on the radiesthetic 
influences of model pyramids. Amongst other things the author’s 
correspondent found that water and cooking salt, when submitted to 
pyramidal radiation, proved very beneficial to health. Razor blades 
were often found to keep sharp when subjected to the radiations of a 
model pyramid. 

p. 179. A report is reproduced on an archaeological prospection by 
M. Roger Caro at Saint Jean, Guarguier, on April 27th, 1952, when a 
number of archaeological objects of value were unearthed. M. Caro 
used only his extended hand and worked entirely without rod or 
pendulum. The report is signed by 32 of the 33 persons who accom- 
panied M. Caro. More than half the party are stated to have been 
sceptical of results before the prospection was made, but were after- 
wards convinced. The sole abstainer offered no adverse criticism. 
The party included mostly professional people—many of them engineers. 

p. 185. In a brief historical survey of radiesthesia C. Chumaher 
tells us that in the 10th century a.p. the divining rod was frequently 
used. Documents from ancient Egypt, as from China 1,000 years 
ago, prove that the art of the diviner was already practised then. 
In the early days those who used a forked twig were thought to be 
possessed by the Devil, the first known document on the subject 
being condemnation of diviners by Luther in 1518. The Inquisition, 
in its turn, censured all writing in favour of the rod. 
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JULY 

p. 198. The pendulum in Indo-China. Mme. Mercédés Argila 
recounts how her mother taught her to use the pendulum when she 
was 14, and how she valued it during momentous and highly dangerous 
years in Indo-China during the Second World War. In fact her 
pendulum was her inseparable companion. It told her when the 
sirens meant danger, when she would be moved from a prisoners’ 
camp, and it foretold the early capitulation of Japan, despite all 
appearances to the contrary. Her method was very simple. She 
held the pendulum in such a way that it could strike the inner sides 
of a glass made of crystal. One strike meant ‘‘ No,” several strikes 
meant ‘* Yes,” while a particular number of anything could be ascer- 
tained by the number of strikes, as the pendulum oscillated to and 
fro inside the glass. 

p. 196. The late Abbé Mermet. A pilgrimage was made to Geneva 
on June 14th by the associations of several countries to honour the 
memory of the late Abbé Mermet. The British Society of Dowsers 
and the American Society of Radiesthesia were among those repre- 
sented. The pilgrimage lasted two days, and a commemorative 
plaquc, placed on the house at Olliéres in which the Abbé was born, 
was dedicated. In giving an oration M. Alfred Lambert decorated 
the Abbé posthumously with the Cross of Commander of Civic Educa- 
tion on behalf of the president of the Society of Civic Education, and 
presented the diploma admitting him to this order. 


p. 198. An extract from La Derniére Heure (May 7th, 1952) tells 
how the Dutch radiesthetist, Peter Hurkos, ‘* who discovered in Great 
Britain the famous coronation stone” (in actual fact, according to 
newspaper reports, he failed to locate the Stone of Scone), was called 
in to find where some millions of pieces of stolen gold coin had been 
hidden. A merchant of Croix had buried the coins without declaring 
them at a time when it was an offence against the Government to 
own undeclared capital. The coins, contained in a casket, were 
successfully traced. 


p. 200. The Sixth Report of the Scientific Commission of Control 
of the Work of the Experimental Section of Radiesthesia, by Professor 
L. Keffler, will be be reproduced in a future issue of this journal. 


p- 209. Pierre Bories tells how in June, 1915, Sergeant André 
Aussaresses came across a territorial water-divining with a rod, and 
it was thus that André Aussaresses became the devoted pupil of none 
other than M. Armand Viré. The story is told how together they 
discovered hidden treasure under a stone slab on which rested the 
leg of a table. The clue was a dowsing reaction over the edge of the 
table. 

p. 213. In saying that radiesthesia inclines one to take an interest 
in phenomena one would not otherwise do, Henri Souty recalls how 
phantoms and ghosts have been seen down the ages, and even up to 
our own sceptical times, as witness the experiences of Miss Anne 
Moberly and Miss Eleanor Jourdain at Versailles. The writer quotes 
from the classical editions of Lettres Choisies de Mme de Sévigné as 
further evidence of strange apparitions and influences. 


p. 216. J. Coulon writes on water and the ways in which it may 
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permeate the earth, not only by evaporation from the sea, but by 
circulation from the bottom of the sea. 


p. 218. In letters to the Editor a return is made to the controversy 
as to the use of Eternit for protection against earth rays. M. Léon 
Fossier requests that Eternit should not be turned down until extensive 
tests have been made as to its serviceability. 


p. 219. In a letter from New York, E. Dudley Haskell, president 
and founder of the American Society of Radiesthesia, states that a 
Chaumery and Bellizal pendulum adjusted to Green-Negative (i.e., 
to ultra-short waves) will detect bad earth radiations, and that small 
cork-stoppered vials of sulphur in the 200th potency, will protect 
against these radiations. A vial should be placed accurately at each 
end of the zone affected. If the pendulum is adjusted to ultra-violet 
radiations, it is said to detect water infiltration and not the bad radia- 
tions detected by Green-Negative. In this case sulphur only deflects 
the radiation. To give complete immunity the writer uses thin rods 
of about 1 metre in length, made in steel, as recommended in the 
books of Hector Mellin. 


p. 220. Earth rays. This is an interesting article by Jean Marlier, 
who begins by stating that at least two underground streams or two 
dry faults must be present for bad earth radiations to manifest them- 
serves, nearly or absolutely parallel. In this way induction is produced 
between the two streams or faults. This induction is specific for any 
particular body and occurs everywhere in nature. It has been shown 
scientifically that it is a phenomenon of “ radio-disintegration.” It 
explains the value of ‘* witnesses.” The writer suggests that where 
only a single stream or fault is found under a house, where bad radia- 
tions exist, one or more streams or faults will be found outside the 
site on which the house stands. In fact he has visited badly affected 
houses under which no influence bands could be found at all. The 
radiations are deleterious to health, he goes on to say, because their 
frequency is not that of the ceils of the human body. A person in 
good health emits a general (i.e. composite) radiation with a wavelength 
of 8 metres. Telluric radiations have a wavelength much below this, 
which disturbs the equilibrium of the cells. M. Turenne is said to 
have demonstrated that bees, emitting a radio-frequency of 68, will 
only feed on flowers of similar frequency. In a similar way cows 
avoid colchicum (meadow-saffron) in the autumn. The writer goes 
on to describe how a house should be dowsed for these bad radiations, 
using witnesses of WATER and CAVITY. For protection he uses 
Turenne tubes, while admitting that other apparatus may be just as 
effective. He tells the story of a house in Paris in which three doctors 
died, one after the other, the cause of death being indeterminate in 
each case. A fourth took up his quarters there, and in time he and 
his wife began to suffer in health. But they noticed that whereas a 
dog they had had always lain in the past happily on a pouffe provided 
for him, in the new quarters he would go to a corner of the kitchen, 
which was none too clean. Fortunately the doctor came across books 
by Turenne, with the result that bad earth radiations were detected 
and Turenne tubes installed. Two hours after the installation was 
made, the dog returned to his pouffe. VE. 
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RIVISTA ITALIANA DI RADIESTESIA 


The New Look is reflected in the latest Rivista Italiana. This is 
number one of the new quarterly which will carry on the work which 
has been done during the past six years, under the direction of Doctor 
Enrico Vinci, who contributes several of the articles. 

The first few pages are taken up with the presentation of the new 
magazine along with “ Radiestesia,” a poem by Signora Valeria 
Peretti. Also a picture of two friends of Radiesthesia, Kenneth 
Roberts, the American author of North West Passage, and Henry 
Gross, who is seen giving a demonstration of Dowsing outside the home 
of the former. 

p. 6. Dr. Vinci writes on the importance of colour on the life and 
health of the organism. Women have a wider choice than men in 
the selection of wearing apparel. Yet for men there is a gamut of 
colour from which they can choose for the necktie. This ought to 
harmonise with the colour of the individual, and this colour can be 
easily found by the radiesthetist. Since the material surrounds the 
neck and descends over the breast, it covers two of the important 
areas which are known to be benefited by the application of the 
Lakhowsky oscillating circuits. And the harmonised colour-radiations 
of the tie ought to bring health and energy to the wearer. 

There is a note on previous references to the use of the model pyramid 
for sharpening used razor blades, and a diagram shows how these 
should be set vertically, the end of each inserted in a cork support. 

p.7. Ugo Gentilucci deals with the Diagnosis of Gastric and Peptic 
Uleers. He suggests that to attribute gastric ulcers to the bile or to 
insufficiency of amylopsin and steapsin is to observe effects without 
going back to the cause. Briefly, the cause is, in his opinion, dys- 
functioning of one or more of the endocrine glands. Careful examination 
with the pendulum will discover any such dys-functioning, and also 
the appropriate remedy. The importance of correct diet should not 
be overlooked. It is noted that, in the case of the thyroid, while 
visible swelling of the throat is shown by some patients, in others the 
appearance is normal; and this might evade the attention of the 
physician. These glands are particularly sensitive to the action of 
Lakhowsky’s oscillating circuits. 

p. 9. Reference to the new American School of Constitutional 
Psychiatry is made by the Director in his article on Human Tempera- 
ments. Since the time of Hippocrates it has been usual to recognise 
four constitutional types of individuals, corresponding to what were 
known as the “ Four humours” of the body. The predominance of 
one or other of these distinguished between the sanguine or impulsive, 
bilious or choleric, lymphatic, and nervous types. Before Hippocrates, 
however, in the days of Empedocles for instance, the “* humours ”’ or 
fluids were three in number: blood, lymph and bile. In this respect, 
the wisdom of the ancients was not inferior to that of modern advance, 
for the new school also recognises three types instead of the classical 
four. The new theory, however, is based, not on humours, but on 
embryology. Hence the subdivision into endomorphs or viscerals, 
mesomorphs, and ectomorphs. The first are peaceful, corpulent 
individuals who are fond of a good table. The second have powerful 
muscle and bone and are active and sportive. The ectomorphs are 
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nervous, frail and apprehensive. Since there is a branch of Radies- 
thesia which studies man from the physiological point of view, it is 
proposed to show in a future issue of the Rivista how Radiesthesia is 
brought to bear on the new theory. 

p- 11. An article on “ Sleep and Allergy” is contributed by the 
Director. Allergy seems to have become the fashionable disease of 
the day. Scientists, especially in America, are very uneasy about the 
increase of allergic phenomena. The cause is sought in preserved 
foodstuffs, in the dust of the streets, and in the uncertain and tumul- 
tuous emotive rhythm of modern life; but the principal cause has 
been recognised to be the imprudent intake of medicines. It is known 
that certain forms of allergic troubles, such as eczema, chronic ulcers, 
psoriasis, hypertension and neuralgia have been cured by soothing, 
restful sleep. In order to induce sleep, two different methods are in 
use. In the West, we have barbiturates, opiates, aldehydes and so 
on. The Russians, apart from hypnosis, make use of rhythmic sound 
and light waves, along with heat, in order to bring about quasi-physio- 
logical sleep, with results showing a high percentage of cures. Here 
is pointed out the danger for radiesthetists with regard to hypnosis, 
where the ego of the subject is permitted to be replaced by that of 
the magnetiser. In previous Rivistas it has been suggested that 
allergic phenomena are due to imbalance between the vagus and the 
sympathetic systems, which meet in that portion of the brain where 
the conscious meets the subconscious. Medical Radiesthesia has the 
means for detecting and correcting such imbalance. After all, what is 
sleep but the dissociation of the conscious from the subconscious ? 
As if our ego needs freedom for a time from the heavy task which the 
conscious imposes on the subconscious. Somebody has said, regarding 
modern medicaments that it is a good thing to be cured, but not to 
be cured is better! For many of these synthetic substances represent 
for the organism an energy which is excessive, since they lack the 
vital principle contained in medicines of natural origin. 

p.19. The first of a series of exercises in teleradiesthesia. With the 
aid of the copy of a map provided and the instructions in popular 
manuals on the subject, competitors are asked to locate the position 
and approximate output of the single vein of water in the district 
represented. 

p. 20. An exercise in psychic radiesthesia from a given photograph 
of a young man. Valeria Peretti’s manual and Quadrants are recom- 
mended as a help. 

p. 22. F.C., referring toa matter treated in Radiestiésie Pour Tous, 
discusses the question of black and white (or even simple sketches) 
versus colour, when using anatomical diagrams. 

p. 25. Dr. Vinci describes his own method of working out, from a 
map example, the depth of water below the surface. 

p. 29. Gives an illustrated description of Ginseng or Panax (Aralia 
quinquefolia), to which reference was made in a recent number of the 
Rivista. This valuable medicinal plant, about which so much has 
been written in the Herbals, grows wild in China and Korea. Like 
many other herbs, it loses its medicinal virtues under cultivation. This 
may be one of the reasons why American analytical chemists, even 
if they carried out experiments on the action of the plant itself, which 
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is unlikely, found that it did not come up to its reputation as a cure- 
all. Why should it? Chemical analysis is not necessary to show 
that a so-called panacea will not cure everything. The term panacea 
is a relative one, and in the case of Ginseng refers to its proved curative 
value for many bodily ills. The writer asks is this scientific method : 
instead of experimenting on tisanes or extracts of the fresh plant, to 
subject it to chemical analysis, to find no element or compound that 
is not already ‘“‘ known” to the test-tube, and then to declare from the 
list what the plant cannot do—after its vital principle had been neces- 
sarily destroyed in the course of analysis. 


p. 81. Professor A. Giolino writes on Radiesthesia and Spiritualism, 
Distinguishing between Spiritualism and Spiritism, he shows that 
Radiesthesia has nothing to do with the latter, and that those who 
practise Radiesthesia should be more vocal and more studious of the 
phenomena of the Science. Otherwise the field is left open to various 
interpretations which keep people away from Radiesthesia as though 
it were a form of black magic. 

p. 38. Valeria Peretti concludes her translation from the English 
of Dr. Haboka’s Natural Nutriments. Prominence is given to the 
juice of grape-fruit, unsweetened and unfermented. The juice of 
orange and lemon may be added, and instructions are given for the 
preparation and dilution of the drink. Its efficacy is enhanced if one 
fasts for a day or two from solid food, and one may drink as much as 
he wills of the grape- fruit juice. This eliminates lime deposits, 
strengthens the arteries, and improves the body generally. If grape- 
fruit is not available, fresh buttermilk is equally good. Ordinary 
pasteurised milk is not good for adults as it brings on premature old 
age via the arteries. A list of common disorders is given with the 
appropriate plant juices to be used in each case. 


Several pages of reports on the progress of Radiesthesia in Italy, 
France and America follow. Also reviews of literature on this subject 
from these countries and from England. The longest review is that 
of Radio-Perception for December, 1951, which also contained Father 
Glazewski’s article on The Law of Gravity in its relation to Radies- 
thesia and Medicine, reprinted from The Pendulum. 

The penultimate article is long and interesting. It is the first 
lesson, translated from the French of Charloteaux’s Physical Radiesthesia. 
Beginning with definitions such as Field, Wave, Radiesthetic Rays, 
the writer is careful to point out the need for precision in terminology, 
and states that his objective in this matter is to follow as closely as 
possible the counsel of Henry de France: “ It is better to avoid ex- 
planations based upon what is unknown or unrecognised ; or, to put 
it in another way, it is better to give explanations which are based 
on theories actually admitted.” Then follow directions for the 
beginner and observations on the selective power of the brain, sugges- 
tion, practical work, and isolation of radiations. 

p. 47. The third instalment of the radiesthetic romance by Valeria 
Peretti, with a summary of the story up to date. 

The Cespera Bulletin No. 13 is annexed. A short reply to an enquirer 
who asked for a reply over the Radio Roma to the question: Is it 
true that colours have an influence on human life? Reports of 
radiesthetic reasearch in France, Italy and Cairo. B.C. 
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Davy, C. B., Penny Hill, Amberley, Sussex 
Dawes, Sir Ceci, C.B.E., Springfield, 17 Copse Hill, Wimbledon, S.W.20 
DeEvINE, W. G., St. Stephens Road, Old Ford, E.3 
Dewer, R. J., P.O. Box 1965, Hoostomi, Texas, U.S.A. 
DuarMaApuikant, H. K., Village Karpa, P.O. Multai, Dist. Betul, Madhya 
Pradesh, India 
Dierckx, C., 76 Rue du Bien Etre, Antwerp 
DickINsoN, Miss M. E., 8 Channel View, Bexhill, Sussex 
*Dosney, G. H., M.B., B.S. (Lond.), 94 Longland Drive, Totteridge, N.20 
DocuowskI, J. J., 4820 Darrah Street, Philadelphia 24, Pa., U.S.A. 
Door.ey, Miss E., 12 Frascati Park, Blackrock, Dublin, Eire 
*DouG as, Miss M. EF. R., c/o Dr. Florence Sexton, M.B., Egyptian Lodge, 
Val Plaisant, St. Helier, Jersey, C.1. 
DowpincG, Air Chief Marshal Lord, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., C.M.G., Oakgates, 
Southborough, Tunbridge Wells 
Dow inc, J. B., Linkardstown, Carlow, Eire 
Dow inc, K., 9 Belgrave Road, Monkstown, Dublin, Eire 
Downes, W., 52 Ormiston Grove, Shepherds Bush, W.12 
Dowsetrt, J. M., Seedlings, Caledon Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks 
*Durr, Mrs., Hatton Castle, Turriff, Aberdeenshire 
*Dukg, Mrs. P., Apt. 3, 561 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
*Dunpas, Mrs. R. W., 66 Erta Canina, Florence, Italy 
DuNDONALD, Earl of, Auchans, Dundonald, Ayrshire 
*Dusase, Rat InperR Natu, B.A., 1824 Watt Gung, Ludhiana City, East 
Punjab, India 
Durure, Mrs., 15 Burntwood Avenue, Hornchurch, Essex 


Facort, R. A. C., 26 Downs Avenue, Pinner, Middlesex 

Eaton, E. Y., 112 Kilbarry Road, Toronto, Canada 

EpnEy, Brigadier A. J., C.B.E., 16 Broomfield Court, Sunningdale, Berks 
HEdwards, Lieut.-Colonel H. M., D.S.0., 56 Oxhey Road, Watford, Herts 
Epwarps, J. E., The Lock House, Lapworth, Birmingham 

Epwarps, L., 38 Chapel Street, Hyde, Cheshire 

EEemMan, L. E., 24 Baker Street, W.1 

ELEy, Miss P., D 12 Sloane Avenue Mansions, Chelsea, S.W.3 
*Evuiorr, Colonel A. W., M.C., A.M.I.A.E., Dera, 13 Heatherley Road, Radi- 

pole, Weymouth 
Euuis, F. E., 510 Grosse Building, Los Angeles 14, California, U.S.A. 
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Emery, J. J., No. 7 Flat, Council Hostel, Tanyard Lane, Alvechurch, 
Worcestershire 

Emmart, B. D., 22 Walpole Street, S.W.3 

ENGLAND, F., 7 South Street, Newton, Auckland, New Zealand 

ER.LANK, R., P.O. Box 54, Piet Retief, Transvaal 

Ernst, P., Langgasse 121, St. Gallen, Switzerland 

Evans, J., Nantyfeen, Llandewy, Penybont Station, Radnorshire 

Evans, V., N.D., F.F.Se., Tetherdown, Sandpit Lane, St. Albans, Herts 


*FENwICcK, Lieut.-Colonel C. D. A., Cliff Cottage, Manor Farm, Bournemouth, 
Hants 
*Firtu, M. P., A.M.I.E.Aust., c/o H. H. Innes, Walla, Gin Gin, Queensland, 
Australia 
Fisuer, J. S., Red House, Church Street, Dronfield, near Sheffield 
*FisHER, Miss M. E. T., 62 Inverness Terrace, W.2 
*FITZHERBERT-BRICKDALE, Mrs., Salt River House, Salt River, Knysna, 
Cape Province, S.A. 
FirzPatrick, M. J., 37a Rue Tasson Snel, Brussels 
FLEMING, Wing Cmdr. G. D., A.F.C., Rongai River Farm, Box 220 Kitale, 
Kenya 
FLETCHER, Mrs., 54 Albert Court, Kensington Gore, S.W.7 
FLETCHER, Miss V., 39 Mulberry Close, Chelsea, S.W.3 
Fiynn, D., Midleton, Co. Cork, Eire 
*ForsBeEs, Mrs., Corse, Lumphanan, Aberdeenshire 
*ForBEs-LeiTH, Sir Ian, Bt., Fyvie Castle, Aberdeenshire 
ForpgE, Mrs. F. S., 32 Brunswick Terrace, Flat 2, Hove, Sussex 
Forsytu, G. V., 4 Bertha Court, Exner Avenue, Vredehoek, Cape Town 
Foster, G. C., M.D., F.F.Se., 538 Forest Road, Walthamstow, E.17 
*FRANKLIN, C. E., 5 Pembridge Place, W.2 
FRANKLIN, T. BEpForD, M.A., F.R.S.E., 23 Orchard Road South, Edinburgh 4 
FREEMAN, G., P.O. Box 23, Pretoria, Transvaal 
FREMANTLE, Admiral Sir SypNEy, G.C.B., M.V.O., 30 Bullingham Mansions, 
Kensington Church Street, W.8 
*Froop, Miss D., General Delivery OJA! California, U.S.A. 
Fuuier, A., Hyde A Way, The Lizard, Wymondham, Norfolk 


Gapssy, H. M., Rose Cottage, Upper Swanmore, Swanmore, Southampton 
*GALPIN, Mrs., Edendale Private Bag, Alexandria, Cape Province, S. Africa 
*Ganz, Dr. E., Naisambu Estate, P.O. Kitale, Kenya 

Garpn_er, C. T., A.M.I.C.E., M.Inst.T., P.O. Nyeri, Kenya Colony 

GarpDNER, Dr. H. LEE, 1232 North Kingshighway Blvd., St. Louis 13, Mo., 


Gipson, Lieut.-Colonel J. H., D.S.O., R.A., Little Durnford Manor, Salis- 
bury, Wilts 
Gisss, O., 41 Tranby Lane, Anlaby, Hull 
Gipson, Sir CuristoPpuHEer, Bt., M.B.O.U., 296 San Martin, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 
*GLANVILLE, Mrs., The Mount, Hampstead, N.W.3 
GLANVILLE, Miss M. M. A., The Mount, Hampstead, N.W.3 
GLAzEwsKI, Rev. A., Stover Park, near Newton Abbot, S. Devon 
*GLENTANAR, Lord, Glen Tanar, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire 
GoopaLL, A. M., Lindfield Box, Sheffield Park, Uckfield, Sussex 
GoopmMan, G. H., c/o Marconi Radio Tel. Co., P.O.B. 189, Alexandria, Egypt 
*GorDON, Mrs., Bywater House, Lymington, Hants 
Gorpon, Lieut.-Cmdr. I. C., R.N., Netherby, Box, near Chippenham, Wilts 
Gow Lp, A. A., 46 Clifton Road, Finchley, N.3 
*GRAHAM, Sir Fercus, Bt., Crofthead, Longtown, Cumberland 
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Granam, H., 93 Victoria Road, Romford, Essex 
GRANGE, Mrs., Westbrook, Holy Cross, Clent, near Stourbridge, Worcester- 
shire 
*GRANT, W. D. G., The Warren, Maxwell Road, Northwood, Middlesex 
Graves, Miss E., 2 Warwick Terrace, Leeson Park, Dublin, Eire 
*GULDBERG, H. C., Chacras de Coria, Mendoza, Argentina 
GuMPERTZ, I., Crocifiso, near Lugano, Switzerland 
Gunpry, Mrs., Grange, Honiton, Devon 


*Hatt, Mrs. K., Pentire, 175 Upper Woodcote Road, Caversham, Reading 
*Hancock, C. D., 52 Westbere Road, Cricklewood, N.W.2 
Harp1noc, Miss E. M., Bower Ashton, near Bristol 
Harvey, R. V., Coombebury, Grange Road, Caterham, Surrey 
HATFIELD-HALL, Mrs., 283 Homersham Road, Kingston Hill, Surrey 
Hawker, W. W., Central Bungaree, Brinkworth, S. Australia 
HENpDRICK, H., Miling, W. Australia 
*HENpDRY, J. Brown, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 88 Queen’s Drive, Queen’s Park, 
Glasgow, S.2 
*HENNESEY, Lieut.-Colonel D. M., F.R.S.A., Resident Magistrate, Naivasha, 
Kenya 
HERON, Major C., Tullyveery House, Killyleagh, Co. Down, N. Ireland 
Hitiary, C. A., Box 25, Hopeficld, Cape Province, S.A. 
Hiron, G. C., 26 Fortune Green Road, West Hampstead, N.W.6 
Hosps, J. A., Edments Building, Rundle Street, Adelaide, S. Australia 
Hockina, Mrs., 86 Alma Road, Bournemouth 
Hopcson, Mrs., Ladyholi, Gordon Crescent, Camberley, Surrey 
Hoce, J. F. D., 210 West 70th Street, New York 23, U.S.A. 
Ho.pEN, H., Woodcote, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire 
Ho.pEN, M., 32 Sutton Road, Preston, Weymouth, Dorset 
Ho.uncs, H. J., Rutland, Gwelo, S. Rhodesia 
Homan, W. MacLean, Friar’s Road, Winchelsea, Sussex 
*HongE, Mrs., 122 Beaumont Street, S.W.3 
*Hook, P. W., 38 Chesil Street, Winchester 
Hooper, Mrs., M.B.O.U., 31 West Street, Reigate, Surrey 
Hopkinson, J., M.A., LL.D., D.C., 12 Starkie Street, Preston, Lanes 
*Horosin, C. W., Officer D.W.A.E.C., Ashford Road, Bakewell, Derbyshire 
*HOVENDEN, A., Oaklands, Haling Park Road, S. Croydon 
Howe, E. G., M.R.C.S., M.B.B.S., L.R.C.P., 146 Harley Street, W.1. 
Humpurey Luoyp, T. W., 42 Maiden Lane, W.C.2 ; 
Huntniss, G. F. C., Ardeen, Cheltenham Road, Bishop’s Cleeve, Gloster 
Huntriss, R., Westways, Oxford Road, Banbury, Oxon 
Hurtcuinson, W. G., Annerville, Clonmel, Tipperary, Eire 
Hype Parker, A. C., Tesdale House, Marcham Road, Abingdon, Berks 


ILANGAKOON, R. N., 15 Mahanuge Gardens, Colombo 3, Ceylon 
*InpoRE, H.H. The Maharajah Ho.ikar or, G.C.I.E., Manik Bagh Palace, 
Indore, C.I., India 
Inctort, Dr. L., 420 W. Loucks Street, Sheridan, Wyoming, U.S.A. 
*InNEs, C, A., c/o Andrew Yule & Co. Ltd., 8 Clive Road, Calcutta 
IREMONGER, The Very Rev. F. A., 9 The Close, Lichfield, Staffs 


JAMES, Brigadier W. A. L., D.S.O., Geans, Rowledge, Farnham, Surrey 
JAYSWAL, B. P., M.Se., M.I.S.E., P.O. Jhada, Manbhum, Bihar, India > 
*JeYeEs, D. K., M.D., B.Se., D.P.H., Oaklands, Bagley Wood Road, Oxford 
*JoHNSON, C. W., P.O. Box 218, Boca Grande, Florida, U.S.A. 

JOHNSTON, B. B., McConnelsburg, Fulton County, Penna, U.S.A. 
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JOHNSTON, Miss J. W., 9 Cavendish Square, W.1 
Jones, Mrs., Lamagh, Newtown Forbes, Co. Longford, Eire 
Jones, Miss M., 58 The Square, Dunchurch, Rugby 
JOURDAIN, Mrs., Malmaison, Worth, Crawley, Sussex 


Kavu, G. N., Diwan’s Wada C.N.3, Kothi Road Mahal, Nagpur, C.P., 
India 
*KayeE, Miss G. D. F., The Dell, South Bank, Oxton, Birkenhead 
KeEFrF_eErR, L. J. P., D.Sc. (Liv.), 51 Avenue Emile de Béco, Brussels 
*KELLY, M. St. Joun, Woodlands, Ranchi, Behar, India 
KELLY, T. J., 1 New Street, Longford, Eire 
KempBati, C. H., H.D.D., L.D.S., D.D.S., 6 South Inverleith Avenue, 
Edinburgh 4 
Kenyon, Mrs., 25 Palace Gardens Terrace, W.8 
*KERNICK, J. E., Champion Reefs P.O., S. India 
Kuanna, P. N., 413 Wright Town, Jubbulpore, C.P., India 
Kino, Mrs. H. A., Pedmore House, Stourbridge, Worcester 
— Kine, Mrs. Kate M., c/o Mrs. Richard Keen, 58 Chancellor House, Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent 
Kina, L. E. W., 44 Acacia Road, Acton, W.3 
*Kinc, V. A., Geofisico, Calle David Luque 467, Cordoba, Argentina 
*Kinc, W. D. V. O., D.S.O., F.G.S., 1 Bishop’s Place, Paignton, S. Devon 
KINGKINGER, E. F., Floral Crest, Birdsboro, Penna, U.S.A. 
Krntoca, E. V., P.O. Tanga, Tanganyika Territory, E. Africa 
Kirwan, J., Ballydicken, Kyle, Wexford, Eire 
Knapp, J. C., Greystones, Curry Rivel, Langport, Somerset 
Knicat, Mrs., Beacon Hill, Manor Road, Penn, Bucks 
*Knicut, Miss W. B., B.Sc., BM/EFDM, 3 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1 
*vyon Knopiaucn, Frau AnKA, 33 Adderley Street, Guardian Buildings, \ 
Cape Town 
Korte, J. E., D.Ph., P.O. Box 674, Kumasi, Gold Coast 
KraJEwskI, Z., 105 Catterick Road, Manchester 20 
KyriAkIpEs, Dr. J. H., 4 Antonion and Ergenias, Theodoton Avenue, 
Nicosia, Cyprus 
KyYRIAKIDES, P. S., P.O. Box 64, Limassol, Cyprus 


*Lairp, A., M.M., 16 Lower Grove Road, Chesterfield, Derbyshire 
Lams, W. H., High Winds, Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloster 
*LAMBERT, A., Maison de la Radiesthésie, 16 Rue Saint Roch, Paris 
LAMBERT, Mrs., Westwood, Camberley, Surrey 
*LamBiE, J. L., Coltensvale, Kojonup, W. Australia 
LAMING, T. W., 19 Marden Road, Rotherhithe, S.E.16 
Lamont, R. W., Cairndene, 17 Corsebar Road, Paisley 
*LANCASTER, Mrs., 131 Oakwood Court, Kensington, W.14 
LANGTON-LOCKTON, N. L., Teeton Hall, near Northampton 
*LANGTON-LOCKTON, P. L., M.B., B.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Gisborne, 
Victoria, Australia 
LatuaM, L. J., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., F.R.A.S., 49 Scarsdale Villas, Kensington, 
W.8 


LAURENCE, G., F.R.C.S.E., 34 Marshfield Road, Chippenham, Wilts 
*Laurig, A. S., c/o Barclays Bank, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia 
Laurie, Mrs., 14 Crediton Hill, Hampstead, N.W.6 
*LAVERTON, Miss S. M., Clifton House, W. Ashborune, Derbyshire 
Laws, Miss M. K. P., M.A., 36 Holland Park, W.11 
LEAKE, Miss K. M., B.Se., 11 Denmark Avenue, Wimbledon, S.W.19 
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LEATHER, A. J., A.M.Inst.Gas E., A.M.I.Mech.E., Colleston, Pleckgate 
Road, Ramsgreave, Blackburn, Lanes 
LEATHER, Miss H., M.R.I., P.H.H., Leasowe, Salisbury Road, Horsham, 
Sussex 
LxEa-WILsoN, Rev. H. W., M.A., Fen Farm, Ardleigh, Essex 
Leg, A. E., 34 St. Raphael’s Way, Neasden, N.W.10 
LEE, H., 6139 Arcade Building, Seattle 1, Washington, U.S.A. 
*Lerroy, Lieut.-Colonel H. P. T., D.S.O., M.C., Carrigglas Manor, Longford, 
Eire 
*LeFroy, Mrs., Carrigglas Manor, Longford, Eire 
Le Granp, J. P., Le Grand Sutcliff & Gell Ltd., Southall, Middlesex 
Lersy, R. M., 926 Penn Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna, U.S.A. 
*Leicu, Mrs., 5 Clifton Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19 
*LELEAN, Rev. A. D., 137 Barkly Street, Ballarat, Victoria, Australia 
Leon, T., 764 Prevost Street, San Jose, California, U.S.A. 
*Le PatoureL, H. J. B., St. Jacques, 48 Grand Avenue, W. Southbourne, 
Bournemouth 
*LEuzE, A., Marktgasse 5, Saint Gall, Switzerland 
Lines, W. G., G. Lines & Sons Ltd., 2 Lode Lane, Solihull, Birmingham 
Lina, A. G., 5 Avery Road, W.1 
Lioyp, H. B., 77 Church Lane, Church Street, Edmonton, N.9 
*Lone, M. F., P.O. Box 2867, Hollywood Station, Los Angeles 28, California, 
U.S.A. 
Loortes, L. J., 8 London Road Terrace, Moreton-in-Marsh, Gloster 
LousseEr, J. M. S., 33 Fursecroft, George Street, Bryanston Square, W.1 
LOVERIDGE, R., Narembeen, W. Australia 
Lucy, H. M., 42 Wesley Street, Liverpool 8 
*LYALL, A. G., Abbey Street, St. Andrew’s, Fife 


*Masy, J. Cecit, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., F.R.A.S., Dove Cottage, Selsley, near 

Stroud, Gloster 

MacsBetH, N., Fivehouses, Stock, Essex 

MACKEAN, Miss M., 62 Pembridge Villas, W.11 

MACKENZIE, A. J., Trawalla, Victoria, Australia 

MAcKENZzI£, M., 46 Maitland Court, Lancaster Terrace, W.2 

MAcMILLAN, N. B., O.B.E., B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., 831 Arcadia Street, Pretoria, 
S.A 


MANNING, A. D., High Street, Floore, Northants 
Marks, Mrs., 41 West Street, Sutton, Surrey 
Marr, L. L., B.A., 19 Newport Court, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
Martin, E. M., c/o Secretariat, Dar es Salaam, Tang. Terr., E. Africa 
*MartTIN, R. H., Lovedale, Exmouth, Devon 
MATTHEWMAN, F. P., Newlands, Grosvenor Road, Chichester 
*MereErR, H., 38 Rue Ste. Barbe, Esch-sur-Alzette, Luxembourg 
MELLOor, Miss A. Luna, Frondirion, near Barmouth, Merioneth 
MENz1Es, Major F. A., M.C., c/o Barclays Bank, Farnham, Surrey 
*MERRYLEES, Colonel K. W., O.B.E., M.1.Mech.E., Flichity Cottage, 11 Pont 
Street Mews, S.W.1 
*MERRYLEES, Mrs., Flichity Cottage, 11 Pont Street Mews, S.W.1 
MILLEN, Mrs. Norau, 16 Wood Lane, Highgate, N.6 
MircHeELL, J. A., Analytical and Testing Laboratories, Defence Works 
Buildings, Mazagon, Bombay 
MITCHELL, Rev. V. S. W., St. Saviour’s Vicarage, 187 Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham 
*MoLesworth, R. W. E., Ballark, Morrisons, Victoria, Australia 
Moore, Mrs. Guy, Flat 29, Leonard Court, Edwards Square, W.8 
*MorGAN, T. O., Mafia Island, Tanganyika Territory, E. Africa 
Moriarty, Lieut.-Colonel T. B., D.S.O., L.R.C.P. & S.I., Henley, Ryelaw 
Road, Church Crookham, Aldershot, Hants 
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Morey, W., Chelford House, Bush Hill Garrison, Barbados 
Mortimer, Mrs., 30 Spencer Road, East Molesey, Surrey 
Morton, J. W., Townland Estate, Box 72 Fort Victoria, S. Rhodesia 
Mostey, L. G., Puketi, via Waitahuna, Otago, N. Zealand 
*Mutr, J., 56 Beldon Crescent, Huyton, Liverpool 

MULLER, A. B., la Mill Street, Paarl, Cape Province, S.A. 
*Munro, Sir Torqutit, Bt., Lindertis, Kirriemuir, Angus 

Munson, C. W., 918 Leland Street, San Pedro, California, U.S.A. 
*Murari, Major T., B.Se., Devar Solai, Kilpauk, Madras, India 
Mutter, W. Granam, Latchmoor, Brockenhurst, Hants 
MYLNgE, Mrs., c/o Bank of Scotland, Piccadilly 

MyYLnE, Mrs., Iverston House, Fitzroy Road, Fleet, Hants 


MacEwan, L. B., B.Se., A.M.I.E.E., c/o Westminster Bank, 1 Stratford 
Place, W.1 

McCuttrach, E. A., St. Crispin, Hook Hill, Freshwater, I.0.W. 

McDonneELt, C., M.B., B.Ch., 3 Upper Ely Place, Dublin, Eire 

McHveu, Dr. J. S., 20 Dublin Street, Carlow, Ireland 

McIntyre, Miss J., 2 Langford Gardens, Bangalore, S. India 

McMILLEN, E. P., 534 Euclid Avenue, Upland, California, U.S.A. 


NapierrR, Mrs., Lion Wood, Offham, West Malling, Kent 

NassiF, L. P. G., c/o J. H. Minet & Co. Ltd., 23 Rood Lane, E.C.3 
NEAL, J. H. W., 45 Gerald Road, West Worthing, Sussex 

NEIL, Dr. J. B., 20 Bryanstone Road, Talbot Woods, Bournemouth 
Nicuo.tson, A. E., 17 Burnwood Drive, Hollaton, Nottingham 
NIcoLis, Mrs. J., L.D.S., 75 Oregon Square, Orpington, Kent 
*NoaLL, A. V., 20 Walz Street, Rockdale, N.S.W. 

No tT, E. H., R.D.I., Wernersville, Penna, U.S.A. 


*OaKEY, P. H., Devonshire Club, Eastbourne, Sussex 
*Oppy, Miss M., 27 South Close, Highgate, N.6 
O’Douerty, J., 32 Greenlea Road, Terenure, Dublin 
O’DonnNELL, F. J., 7 Worcester Terrace, Clifton Park, Bristol 8 
OLpFIELD, T. W., The Manor, Hurdlow, Flagg, Buxton, Derby 
*OLpDHAM, Colonel G. M., D.S.O., 11/1 Mission Row, Calcutta 1, India 
O’REILLY, H., B.E., St. Elmo, 2 Marlborough Road, Glenageary, Dunhoag- 
haire, Eire 
*ORMEROD, Miss BLANCHE, Court House, Basil Street, S.W.3 
*Orr, Lieut.-Colonel O. J. R., O.B.E., R.E., Place Stables, Hartlip, near 
Sittingbourne, Kent 
OvutEss, Miss C., Flat 7, Campden House Chambers, 29 Sheffield Terrace, 
W.8 
*OutTON, J., P.O. Box 257, Nairobi, Kenya Colony 
*OVERACKER, R. H., P.O. Box 269, 412 Olive Street, Huntington Beach, 
California, U.S.A. 


Pace, J., 1 James Grove, Kirkaldy, Fife 
*PaLEN, L. S., 9 Rue de Berne, Le Cannet, A.M., France 
PautM_ER, R. H., 1529 Hoe Avenue, Bronx 60, New York 
*ParkER, O. F., A.R.S.M., M.A. (Eng.), F.S.A., Flat 5,11 Netherhall Gardens, 
N.W.3 
PARKIN, J., O.B.E., M.C., 27 Meadowside, East Twickenham, Middlesex 
PARKINGTON, J. R., A.M.I.E.F., A.M.Brit.I.R.E., Electra House, Market 
Square, Newcastle-Emlyn, Carmarthen 
ParTINGTON, B., Health Clinic, 155 Barton Road, Stretford, Lanes 
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Pascor, C. H., Maenporth, near Falmouth, Cornwall 
Pascog, P. C., Hill Rise, Mawnan Smith, near Falmouth, Cornwall 
Payne, E., 18 Beauchamp Road, Lavender Hill, S.W.11 
PEDLEY, R., 6 Ovenden Wood Road, Pellon, Halifax, Yorks 
*PELLy, G. S., B.N. Railway, Kidderpore, Calcutta 
PENROSE, Miss E. M., c/o Bank of Adelaide, St. Georges Terrace, Perth, 
W. Australia 
Perper, H. F., 69 Broom Hill Road, Ipswich, Suffolk 
PEREZ, S., 9 Elmwood Avenue, Kenton, Middlesex 
Puiracrovu, O. G., Flat 1, Alexander Court, Bodle Avenue, Eastlea, Salisbury, 
S. Rhodesia 
Puiuips, Miss C. A., Ivy Lodge, Venn’s Lane, Hereford 
Pickarp, E. K., 2 Harpenden Cottages, Whatlington Road, Battle, Sussex 
Pocson, Major C. A., M.C., Flat 2, Cromwell Mansions, 1 The Drive, Hove 3, 
Sussex 
Po es, J., Yundurup, W. Australia 
*PoLLarD, Brigadier G. L. G., M.B.E., Sleepy Hollow, Stone Allerton, near 
Axbridge, Somerset 
PonsonBy, Lieut.-Colonel R. G., c/o Lloyds Bank (R.2) 6 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
PoppLeToN, Miss M. M., 89 Park Road, New Barnet, Herts 
Port, Mrs., Coopers Bridge, Liphook, Hants 
PowELL-Corron, Mrs. P. H. G., Quex Park, Birchington, E. Kent 
Powna tL, Mrs. J. F., The Flat, Malmaison, Worth, Sussex 
Pratt, The Venerable I. H., B.D., Rossorry Rectory, Enniskillen, Fer- 


managh 
PrestripGE, H., A.M.Inst.B.E., Lynton, 6 Hillerest Avenue, Northampton 
*PrIcE, Captain C. S., M.B.E., 62 Brook Street, W.1 


*PrimM_ER, J. C., Treetops, 26 Chertsey Lane, Staines, Middlesex 
PRITCHARD, H. F., 118 West 78th Street, New York 24, U.S.A. 
*Pryce, H. E., 2a Livingstone Avenue, Second Street, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia 
PrytHercu, H. E., M.R.C.V.S., The Laurels, Pensarn, Abergele, Denby- 
shire, N. Wales 


Qualin, J., 42 Industrial Road, Sowerby Bridge, Yorks 
*QuinE, R. A., A.M.Inst.B.E., Rathnew, 17 Church Road, Upton, Wirral, 
Cheshire 


*RaE-Arnott, G., 42 Crossgate, Cupar, Fife 
*RarkeEs, Major J. L., R.E., c/o Lloyds Bank (Cox’s & King’s Branch), 6 Pall 
Mall, S.W.1 
*RANGACHARI, A. L., Yerolyte, Adyar Bridge Road, Adyar, Madras 20, 
S. India 
RawculrFreE, D. H., The Lawn, Pelynt, Looe, Cornwall 
*REEs, H. G. P., P.O. Box 1155, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia 
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